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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 


English Grammars. \ PPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars. 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ally admitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 





THOMPSON, BROWN & C0, 


23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Have Just Published 


NEW BOOKS. 





Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic, 


combining oral and written work. with new and 
b examples, adapted to present prices and con- 
ditions, All arithmetical eutjecia not needed in 
practica: life are omitted from ine mein bok and 
placed in the appendix. 
The Metric (decimal) Weights and Measures are 
placed next to U. 8S. (decimal!) Money, and are illus- 
| — from drawi > a of the exact size from 
° ° y, ¥ e government stanc . 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College | “Sgo"¢rnment staneards. sosnigh of 6? catia 
| Metric pages on receipt of 3 cent postage stamp 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 





A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Sup” of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 





school which have come in competition with 
them, y have steadily advanced in public favor, 


and are largely iu use throughout the country. | 
T 


‘he rules and definitions are simple, concise, philo- 
and accurate, and are ill 

ness and force. : = 
At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 


ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of Euglish Gram- | 


mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 


Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ $6.25 


The ‘‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 





ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Editon, Just Published. 

Th scientific in its modes of prerentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands. The most important facts and 

ciples of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 
Bat precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition Revised and Eniar; Titustrated by 
Four Colored Plates and Hundred and 
Forty-four We Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and a . that has @ in the English lan- 





rm of research, The most 

feature of the book. which shows itself in the discus- 
sion of every subject, is the fact that it is written up 
to the times, and it will furnish many teachers and 
students with -‘ fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expense. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 

Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 
Very Favorable Terms for {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Art and Water Colors, Can- 
vase, &c, 


for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4ah AV. and B°WAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, ' 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York 








with clear- | 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, Stone’s History of England. 
| ByG, P. Srone, LL.V., Supt. of Schools, Spring- 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. £- 


d, Mass, With numerous maps and illustrations, 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from Tilden’s Musical Guide. 

. ° ° By W. a y etor o 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol-| schools of Newton, Mase. Miho wee of this Look ta 
_arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and | Ungraded and See en pd 
| constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici-| ®t °F ©xamination for 90 cents, 
|pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- | Messrr, T. B, & Co. would also call attention to 
! ° ° . ° ° ° ° | 
renew in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 

reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees --AND— 


Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Adopted and used in cities New England a, at 
more than 5-6 of the populat.ons odleay 





at the following rates : 


First Reader - - - 10c.|Fourth Reader - - ee eee 
ese books are of mc te » & contain 
Second Reader ~ - 15 e. Fifth Reader - - 40 c. enough to prepare for an ~ BF -~a . teen 


ough knowledge of the subjecta. 

Eepecial attention is called to the exercises for 
original demonstration and practical questions as in- 
valuable for a practical knowledgy of Geometry. 


Third Reader - - - 20c.; The Whole Set - ~ $1.10 | 


| 





Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, n Three Series The University Geometry. 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools, The most! % Yiancand solid Geometry"? DUt comtaine all 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever 


od | Meservey’s Book-Keeping, 
prepared, containing both Single and Double Entry. It is based 


‘Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book | throughout eT 
should be in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival | number of High Gchecit ead kosdent wae © news 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their | ent fore 


Sent for examination on meceipt of 50 cents. 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 








we FJ non descriptive of above and 

ae er educational w sent 0% " 

The Model Copy- Books, ws Six Numpers, wire Stipmvc Copies, contain | dress the pubitsners or waa « 
so many evident marks of superiortty that they are received with universal | THOMAS H. RUSH 


70 Merroro.titan Bioca, Cac x 
favor. Sample number, roc. ae _® LITA K, CHicago, 


Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards, For State anv BLACKBOARD | 
Exercises. In Two Parts, of 12 cards and 36 Exercises each, with Instruc- 
TIONS FoR Drawinc and a Test Rute. “Just the thing for little folks.”’| 
“ Any one can teach drawing with these cards.” Sample set, 10 cents. 


General History, from 8. c. 800 to a. p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and 
Tables; with Index and Gerealogies. For General Reference, and for 
Schools and Colleges. By Samuz, WittarD, A.W, M.D., Professor of His- 
tory in Chicago High-School, 8vo. Cloth, $2. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jouonnot. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ Preperatory Course w Latin Prose AuTHoRs, comprising 
four books of Czsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 


Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary, | M PO RT A NT ! 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 


F- . velous curative properties of 
Harkness’ Saliust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary DR. JEROME KIDDER’s 
tamo. Cloth, $1.15. 


Electro ical r 
The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues ana other Selections for Memorizing | sna pecome © Medical Appa: atus 


and D Jai ing in the Latin I : By Franx Sewatt, A.M. r1emo. $x large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 


D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 








THE 
y INDISPENSABLE 


AMILY 
MEDICINE. 


The only standard pre- 
paration of HamMAamMELis 








or Wircen Haze. ever 
placed on the market. 
ALWA RELIABLE 
Never Injurious. 
HEALS iio So 
ARRESTS! Hem- 


Pains, Varicose V et: 
Inflammations, Soreness, Sunburns, Catarrh, oo 
on. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; Quarts, 81. 
OBSERVE TRADE MARK. PAMPHLETS FREE. 
HcumPureys’ Homeo.Mep.Co. 109 Fulton ©. N.Y. 














son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompaaies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp for forty page 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, ete. 





Special Rates, Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 





Address, ALBERT KIDDER & OCO., 
(Swocessors ) ® BROADWAY, NEW ro 


the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


ween 
DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
FRANCIS Aseme énairman o of Managers. Thirteen 
penis out of fourtee: the examination at Harvard 
g lege vee ear. + me” $1 
new ¢ reular 88) pply 
wM.E REPT, Ph 


PPA PPALPmwmr—mmww—vwww— 


ear, . . 
‘or information to 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Morgensterg’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a Manual! for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
ge Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
ully diu teaching in ac: ordances 
with Freebel’s Kindocgarten System in Mass, and 
Washington. For terms and ulars apply to the 
Principals, MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. Washington, 
D.C 


N*’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 








LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORE AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second oor east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: Lan- 

es, Drawing and Lag my offers unequalled ad- 
Srohears to to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of —_ 7m & ao per quarter. 
aay f Private seen te bed 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
eer MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmen from date uf entrance. 
SUBSCRIF 


Terms: 


ION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 

at No. 6 F*si 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 

ed Conservatory of Musle in the Sta’ i), is entirely sep- 

arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 

imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 

of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


The Cheapest Book in the World. 
“THE 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
DICTIONARY. 


Contains 000 Words. Double-Column 
Pages Illustrated with 250 Engravings, 
and Hand-somely Bound in 
Cloth and Gili, 


Price 30 Cts,, or Two for 50 Cts. 


This is the same book that other parties are Sook, bat, 
a seven dollar book. It is not a seven dollar book 
at the price we offer it, is one of the chea 

the world. Itisa library “ a lengeage wd Ly sit. 
tains hundreds of new wo! uch as are daily used in 
speech and writing, a full explanation of ‘all the abbrevi- 
ations used in writing and printi ng. An alphabetical 


ae _ 


list ot foreign words used as proverbs and mottoes in 
English speech and writing, vith, ‘the English transla- 
tions, and pictures innumerable make meanings plain. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. One and three 
cent stamps taken. SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS BY 
THE QUANTITY. 


WILDES & CO., Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
AMUSEMENT 41d INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game 5 Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting GamE 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by ogg it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. ogee may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, cents. Postage prepaid. 


——):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Ciocth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN- 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 


This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 

tion with each word. To introduce them, we will 











HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors in 
State,—six courses of lectures, one week each 
July Tth, and closing with graduating ex- 
ercises, Aug. 15,1879. This is the only Normal School 
in the State, having a distinct Course o. 
and Practice, combined with the most thoro 
academic instruction. Tuition and boarding at the 


lowest rates. 
Kinderga rten and Training Class, 7 at 156 Huron 
». Cleveland, O., from October’ to April; and at 
from April to October ; with privilege Pw 
dies) eam hy any —- and completing the 
course at either p 


Address JoHN OGDEN, Prin., 
Mrs, A. So Kindergartener, Worthington, | gen: 





ACKARD’S BuefNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the persona‘ supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 


send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


Norg.—We will send one Spotting Game and one Dic- 
seneey ca hg, - ~ of 65 cents. One and three cent 
imps Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by Tail on eppiicstion. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s ompanion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a ® gran rand t it is a newspaper for the boys 
and girls. t is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
—t enters , = house. It gives out peotignn and pre- 
prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, te 
its should be in every house wher o there Ste Ss) 
deals with the practi leal things of life in the Jacob Abe 
bott way. Ite readers will become unconsciously well 
informed on tia 6 subjes: “ot are treated of no- 
where else. In tact this paper is «cial for the 





children, as the ordinary newspaper is fitted for men and 
women. Toshow | paler it ‘s, one agent visited 146 
families and 182 subsec: And, besides, this paper is 
pure as gold ; there are many that are justly iy tobe ded 
—they are almost as fatal as a poe Parents, teachers 
send for the CoMPANION, give it as sprawe. guaran- 
tee will comer it worth tenfold the price. Set all 


Paper ag agents send us a green stamp for sample 
it will P Pay them to take subscribers. Teachers who sen 
their names will receive a copy. free. Address 

E£. L. KeLtLoee 0-, 17 Warren ren Bt, N.Y. 








name. The College yee pomaies in ey and — 
made steady progress in utility an oe 2 ‘avor, ao 
ae stands at eB 5A. this class oe ee as - The 
ocation is uns and elc- 
we the course of seudy most thorongh and efficient. 
rates of tui and 
pupils can enter : Lad r term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, or send for jar cor. 


taining full particulars, 8. 8. P/. CKARD, Principa’ 


Anes BUSINESS COLLEGE. ® Bowery, 
Goltege, hs Nhs Bice tation ib, 1849). Paine’s u sto own 


eee’ od ey ‘open 9 AM ib P.M. 


ru dimentel ‘and aig higher Miter Cores 
all Engiieh Bran Writing lessons 33, monthly; 
Arithmetic and W: $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
backward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


4LZ LAW SCHOOL.— Regular cou: years; 
‘Graduate course (for of DOL) 1 2 years, 
Fall term 


opens Se dress 
401-52] Prof. THAN OIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Ol! and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 





ndence an 











DRAWING & PAINTING LESSUNS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her clas*<< in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cree- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvuron Beit and Carmes 
Acapemy, Faorory BELis, etc. Improved PATENT 
Movuntine. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 








$777 A YEAR and expenses toagents, Outtit free 
Address P.O. VICKERY Augusta, Maine 





day at b  § Jes worth 
$5 to $2] day st dome. hoo” Perteed tastes 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to ents, 
$773 Outfit free. Suaw & Con Augusta, gt ng 














ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING. 


A most remarkable offer of 
-—THE— 


es AMERIGAN RURAL TOME. 


THE HANDSOMEST, PUREST AND BEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL, LITERARY and DOMESTIO 
WEEKLY Published in the World. 


ie Right large es, is Carefully Edited, Judiciously 
Tusrated, Beautt lly Printed. Its i 
Subscription Price ts y sole Club and Single 


$1.50 A Year, Post-paid. 


To any one remitting that sum within 1! days trom 
cgpguesnee of this announcement, the publishers will 
2 
.& FREES GreTt 


ONE OOPY OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 
ONE YEAR! 


cents extra must be added to 
= The Househo published. ines Brattleboro 


the latter. id 

Vt. thas long been the favortle Domestic Magasine. For 
eo everywhere it is rich in valuable sugges- 

— and szpert ce, The regular price is One Dollar 

and Ten Cen’ ear. 


%.*. For Six Subscribers, as above, the publish- 
ers will send, postpaid, one copy of 


“Waifs and Their Authors,” 


the most unique book of biography 22 and Holidan Haron 


to be found, bry 
Tutu strated. Price, $2.00. Wis S cclnstion of special in- 


terest 
TO TEACHERS ! 
Specimens oi Taz Rurat Home Free. 
Address only 


THE RURAL HOME, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Arthors Home Magazine 


Taking literary rank with the best periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Departments, more thoroughly identified with 
the people than any other magazine of its class, going in- 
to their homes, not only as a power for good, but as a 
pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


wee a live Magazine, always keeping up with the 
times. 

Its serial and shorter stories are from the pens of some 
of the best writers in the country 

Its literature is pure and elev ating — Ln never con- 
tains a line or word offensive to good tas' 

Its Illustrations of Fashions are AM and give 
help. and not bewilderment and disg<st to those who 

to know the new and prevailing styles. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best montely magazine published in America.— 
News, Clinton. 

ARTHUR'S i Mac azine is one of the best that 
reaches this office.—Free Pr 

Bright and sparkling as over, and filled with every 
thing’ to make it a welcome gucst.—Independent, Paw 
a 

to ou want a magazine that is in every respect a mo- 

ac, oth in appearance and matter, su — e for ArR- 
THUR’S HOME MaGazine.—Home Mon’ 

There are always daintily-i/lustrated oatictes, and the 
most sensible fashion plates to be found.— Week ly Au- 
rora, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Reduced Rates for 


1 Con one eer, . aS so 2 
2C oples, a we ee ee’ 8.0 
8 i ee ae ey a! ae 
4 « ee ae a | yt 6.00 
8 ° “ andone to club-getter, .. . 12.00 


BuTTERICKS’ PATTERNS in every number, 

SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, 

227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elegant and Useful. 


an) (= 
A DESIDERATUM FOR TEACHERS ND PUPILS, 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE. 


THE PORTABLE BOOK CASE. 
(Patented), Eastlake designs 
—handsome, durable, cheap ; 
made of Black Walnut and 
Pine ; in two sizes, price $14 
to $22.50. Send for descriptive 
circular. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 
& CO., Sole Makers, 381 Washing- 
ton St,, head of Franklin. 


TEACHERS! 
VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


TEACHER and STUDENT. 


Common-Sehoo} Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, |879. 
BY A. H. CRAIG. . 


ono tz ta 



































clearly answered. compiled from 
‘Twelve different Branches of study 
as used in our Common and High 





THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Henry Warp BEECHER 
LyMaN ABBoTT, } Batiors. 
quas@eae 
“ The © Union ta as careful to 


hristian 
sonable wants of its readers aa the best of 
periodicals.—_SYRACUSE JOURNAL. 


the sea- 


1879-80. 
EVERY DAY PROBLEMS, by Joserx Coox, 


HINTS FOR HOME READING, 
BY 


Epwarp EGGLEsTOn, 
Frep. B, PERKINS, 
JosEPH CooK. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JuireT Corson, of the N. ¥. Cooking School. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 
By Miss E. R. Scovit, of Mass, General Hospital, 


HOME TALES. 
By Mre, Henry Warp BEECHER. 


A Powerful Serial Story : 
“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA- 
TION.” By Heien CaMPBELL. 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 


we hewn, a. — Frank Beard, B. T. Vincent, W. 
F. Grafts, Jas Jas. M. Ludlow, and ethers, 


STORIES 
From the best juvenile writers, including E. Hun- 
tington Miller, Eleanor Kirk, Hope Ledyard, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Mrs. E. 0. Gibeon, Louise Stockton, 
J. Prichard, Eliot McCormick, Lucretia P. Hale. 
BOOK REVIEWS, 


by specialists in their several departments, 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A Sermon or Lecture-Room Talk each week by the 
Rev. Henny Warp BEECHER. 


neat ~\°-y PAPERS. 
y the 
Rev. Lyman Apport end Mrs, W. F. Crarrs, 


THE OvTLOox, NEws OF THE OHURCHES, SCIENCE 
AND ART, Fact aNp Rumor, 
WE Guo qralindy Ga gens OS week. 


The following persons rr contributed to the columns 
of the CHRISTIAN onan Unsow during the past year : 
John Hall, D.D., Chas. Dudley Warner, 
ard Bacon, D.D., 
Francis E, Willard. 
8 W. Duffield, D.D., 


Ewp, Everett Har, 
M, F. SwEETssR, 


m | Judge Noah Davis, 


J C. A, Peabody, Wayland Hoyt, D D. 

E. P Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, 
Frank H. Converse, Elaine Goodale. 

Susan Coo! Dora Read le, 
Hezekiah But worth, Leonard Woo Bacon, 


John James Piatt, 
Willard Parker, M.D., 
‘oolson, 


Constance F, W: Helen Campbell, 
ee _— Cc, Ment 

ice Wellington Rollins, R. W. Raymond, , 
Geo, 8. Merriam, Charles L. Norton, ‘ 
Gail Hamilton, W. 8, Tyler, D.D., 
John Jay, ohn hs, 


TeRMs,—Per Annum, 3. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
Four Months, $1. 





Address, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





ODLAND$:? ee 


SB EST ns 


J — M 
dD, ~“ Par Ss 
By 8. W. Straub, 


Ae Pasmeee eres 


allow a large 





to sell cur new and wonderfa ine 
Pree, 


ES | feipoae Pee ches go Soaps 





oe Schools. 
12mo, cloth. 30 pp. $1,50. 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRAND WORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc‘ory Rates 
for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
to any address on receipt of 8-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


Locel Agents are reporting sales of 16, 20, 25, and even 
a ents are re sales ot 15, an 

4 on any. Iie work that nae long 
It has no oppoatti ion. Terms to 4 

are very liberal. Jt 4s one of the very best subscrip ~ 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 


t on receipt of stam 
sent on rectdaress, C. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 
PLaTrsBuGH, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 100 KINDS: AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings 
German Transparencies; 
Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Diplomas, for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra inducements and samples +—% price list free to 


tenehs rs or agents sen 
"y H. UF FORD'S SONS enufactaring Publishers 
141 Fosnkito ia ateest, Boston, Mass, Estab’ e \ 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give give Teachers Paying 
Employment, ty which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to’ work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cational work. lf you are in eernest, send 
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New York School Journal. 
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Th's earnest. practical. progressive weekly, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes of 
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New York, January 10, 1880. 








As we are having an extra number of our valuable 
papers bound, we find we need March 15th and 22nd. 
Please send them—we pay ten cents each. 








We published last week a valuable article from the pages 
of the International Review on Technical Education. From 
some cause we neglected to give due credit to this excel- 
lent magazine. 





Our subscribers will please notice the remarks respect- 
ing subscriptions on the 10th page. Hereafter, a small 
label will be found on the wrapper, which will show each 
subscriber the time to which {the Jounnat is paid. Will 
those in arrears kindly begin the New Year by paying up 
their indebtedness as shown by these labels, and starting 
off square on our Looks. 





Tue retirement of Wiliam Wood from the Board of 
Education of this city isa notable event. His venerable 
yet alert figure will be greatly missed from the various 
places where it ever lent vivacity and encouragement. A 
foreigner by birth; he became a progresssive American, 
and comprehend the vast possibilities of the Republic, 
as few of its native-born citizens do. Education he be- 
lieves is no luxury, but a right belonging to the children. 
For his whole-souled labor in behalf of the schools, he will 
carry with him the deserved thanks of every friend of 
childhood, not only in this metropolitan city, but in re- 
gions far remote, 

———_+e<« 

Wes shall be pardoned if we believe the Journat. to be 
a fountain at which many are revived with refreshing drafts 
We respectfully ask all publishers who find articles in our 
pages that suit their's, to transfer them freely, but give us 
credit in all cases. 

During the past year we got off an edivorial on “ snap,” 
end it took amazingly; it is goi :g yet, in fact, and seems 
destined to go on until every paper has printed it. We 
notice that it is credited to ‘ exchange.” Then three or 
four years ago we wrote one beginuing “Children Per- 
petually Hunger for New Ideas”—that went into over 
two thousand newspapers, and crossing the Atlantic, is 
like John Brown's body, “ still marching on.” Not so 
long ago, we wrote one on decoration of school-rooms— 
and it went into one-third of the American newspapers. 
Of course, we are pleased to see these children of our brain 
are made welcome at so many editorial hearths. We only 
ask that we receive parental recognition. 








Ir the e is one place where we ought to induce people 
to make their profession a life business, it is in the teaching 
of schools. —Begcurr. 








Let us Rejoice, 





The Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth, Alonzo B. 
Cornell, in his messsage to the Legislature, takes firm 
ground in behalf of Higher Education. It is not to be 
doubted that he owes his position to the fact that he was 
expected to take such ground. His predecessor, an able 
statesman, attempted to lessen the educational standing of 
state ; but he signally failed. New York believes in Edu- 
cation, Higher and Lower ; and it will hardly be a decade, 
we prophesy, before Cornell University will be made 
entirely free. This is the tendency of the spirit ol the 
age. The people have at last found out that itis Igno- 
rance that 1s costly, and not Education. 





Educational Progress. 

It is one of the curious features of all progress in which 
ideas form a conspicous part that it is secured only by the | 
most persistent effort and labor. It would seem tbat 
education should form an exception, but it does not; 
Pestalozzi was deemed a wild enthusiast; Froebel was 
called an “old fool; Arnold was frowned upon by the 
leading minds of his time; Mann was opposed by the | 
masters of Boston; Page waded through opposition to his 
success—in fact he was a martyr to the cause; at tne State 
Teachers Association a deliberate plan was laid tu Cestroy | 
his influence, but it failed on account of his unflinching | 
heroism. 

There is an absolute necessity for conservatives, for they | 
render progress safe—acting as brakes on the wheels; they 
demand a reason from the progressives for the faith that is 
in thera and this results in their laying their foundations | 
well 

The teacher adapts a certain method—it has come to 
him from the past—it has the sanction of good and great 
names—and hence he doubts when any one claims to have 
a superior method. This may be applied to almost any 
educational theme, the teaching of History, Grammar &c., 
the use of the Rod Co-education Oral Instruction &e. | 
He will not believe that any method is superior to his| 
own; he will not admit that any one has accomplished 
results surpassing his; he deems the presentation of 
method that is claimed to have higher excellence than 
his to contain a reflection that he has mae a failure. 

But education must make progress. Put an object on high 
and let a thousand observing eyes look at it; it is many | 
sided, and each turn exhibits new and varied changes. 
The coming ten years will see great changes made in 
educational ideas and plans. Let every teacher be ready 
to receive a new truth, no matter where it comes from, 
let him admit if he must that his work might have been 
more scientifically performed; let him himself be a dis- 
coverer. 











Teachers anp Saaries.—There is no profession so ex- 
acting, none that breaks men down so easily as that of 
faithful teaching ; there is no econo.ny so penurious, and 
no policy so intolerably mean as that by which the custo- 
dians of public affairs screw down to staervation-point the 
small wages of men and women who are willing to devote 
their time and strength to teaching the young. Jn politic- 





al movements thousands of dollars can be squandered, but 
for the teaching of the children of the people the cheapest 
teachers must be had and their pay must be reduced wheh- 
ever a reduction of expenses is necessary. If salaries ever 
should be ample, it is in the profession of school-teaching. 
If there is one place where we ought to induce people to 
make their profession a life business, it is in the teaching 
of schools, Oh, those wio are to be taught are nothing 
but children !—your children, my children, God's children, 
the sweetest and dearest and most sacred ones in life. At 
the very age when angels would be honored to serve 
them, that is the time when we put them into the hands of 
persons who are not p.epared by disposition to be teachers, 
and who are not continually , a8 it were, by the mia- 
erable wages that are given them, to leave their teaching as 
soon as they acquire a little experience. It is a shame, a 





disgrace to the American people, a disgrace to American 


Curistianity.—Hexrzy Warp Bescuer. } 


Importance oy Epvucation.—The impressions of child 
hood remain during life. They exist in us without our 
knowledge. Our particular ‘tendencies, our sentiments 
opinions even, on many subjecs, are oftener than we think 
their consequences. We owe to them, without euspect- 
ing it, many of our virtues and our vices, the greater par 
of our prejuices, our health or our diseases, It is with 
men as with vegetables: a cutting which, planted in good 
earth and properly cultivated, would have become a great 
tree, luxuriant and productive, wil) produce, left to itself, 
or unskillfully managed, but a stunted plant, without vigor 
and withont fruit, It may then be affimed that the 
destiny of men depends, in a great measure, upon the 
care given to the first years of their existence. We know 
not how better to express the importance we attach to 
education. This should commence for us on the day of 
our birth, and hardly finish before the epoch of maturity, 
It comprises the direction of the mind and of the body ; 
the mind and the body are so dependent upon each other, 
that hygiene and morals are almost inseparable things. 





Tue Use or Booxs.—Books are important ixelps in the 
work of education. The proper use of books should be 
the study of teachers and educators. Books are not to be 
devoured, but to be served up by intelligent and careful 
masters, Skill is required to make a book, and perhaps 
equal intelligence to direct i:s proper use. Seme portions 
of every scientific book are make to read, some to be com- 
mitted to memory, and some ‘o be uved as reference. It 
is the province of the teacher to select these for the pupils. 
Ot course the best books are preferable, and should be 
used if possible. but intelligent discrimination is very 
necessary to direct in the proper use of any book. 

Scuoxars should have for their teachers at the sam6 
time respect and love. If they inspire in their children 
only a servile fear, what good do they produce? Will 
their obedience ever be a real one? Certainly not; the 
scholar whom you treat with severity will shake off the 
yoke in your absence. I don't mean by that that children 
are never to be punished ; severity is sometimes a necessity. 
But I blame those teachers who make of their school 4 
place of torment, a misery, and never cease to blame their 
pupils instead of instructing them.—Martin Luruer. 

Teacners aNnp Task-Masters.—The public have not 
hed teachers to their true responsibility. We send a 
young lad or & young girl to school, and find that, 
while we are paying out a great deal of money for 
them, they are gaining nothing. We complain, and are 





‘informed that our children are not industricus, that they 


do not seem interested in their studies, that they are 
absorbed in play. etc, etc. In ninety-nine cases in & 
hundred, our disappointment is entirely the fault of the 
teacher. He or she is smply incompetent for the duty 
they have undertaken. A first-class teacher always has 
good pupils. Lack of interest in study is always the result 
of poor teaching. We send a boy tocollege, and find that 
he regards his studies as a grind,—that he is only in- 
terested in getting good marks, and that le is getting 
no scholarly tastes, and winning no scholarly delights, 
We inquire, and find him in the hands of a young tutor, 
without experience, who really pretends to be no niore 
than a task-master, and who knows nothing, and seems 
to care nothing, about the office of teaching. The 
placizg of large masses of young men in hands of in- 
experienced persons, who do not pretend to do more than 
to set tasks and record the manner in which they are per- 
formed, without guidance or assietance, is a gross imposi- 
tion of the college upon a trusting public, and it is high 
time that an outcry so determined and persistent is raised 
against it that it shall procure a reform. 
— > 

“ Wuere are you goinz, my pretty maid ?” 

“T'm going to the Annex, sir,” she said. 

‘What are your studies, my pretty maid?” 

‘“‘ Chinese and Quaternoins, sir,” she said. 

“Then whom will you marry, my pretty maid ?” 

“ Oultured girls don't marry, sir,” she said. 

Harvard Crimson, 
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Teaching Spelling. 








1. Arouse the pupil's pride. Let him once feel that bad 
spelling is a disgrace, and half the battle is won. Children 
should be taught to avoid a wrongly spelled word as they 
would a contagious disease. At the same they should look 
on correct spelling a8 a matter of course and as not, in 
itself, meritorious. A great cause of poor spelling is the 
very prevalant notion that it does not matter how a word 
is spelled so that itsidentity be not lost. When pupils 
learn that intelligent readers measure the culture of the 
writer of a letter by his spelling, the first great obstacle to 
teaching spelling is removed, 

2. Spelling should be taught in classes as a separate 
study. It will do to depend upon other recitations in this 
particular, when it will do to teach reading in connection 
with the grammar class solely, or when the study of 
geography can be properly confined to the use made of 
it in teaching history. Not only should spelling be 
taught as a separate study, by lessons should be assigned 
in advance of the recitation, that opportunity to study 
them may be had. Primary pupils cannot study in a 
letter way than to write the word of the lesson on their 
slates, and the words of the reading lesson should con- 
stitute the spelling lesson. When the lesson has been 
repeatedly copied from the book, let it be written from 
ditation and afterwards spelled orally. Care is to be 
taken that as few words as possible be misspelled, for 
errors are very like to be repeated. Let words in common 
use be first taught; words to which pupils can attach some 
meaning, giving new words as their fund of information 
increases. Merely technical words may better be avoided 
until there is a need for them. Besides these separate 
classes, all recitations should be, to a certain extent, re- 
citations in spelling. When a new word occurs, have it 
spelled and defined. If this cannot be done, there is no 
use of the pupil who fails going further in that recitation 
until he consult the dictionary. 

4. Pronunciation—that is, correct pronunciation on the 
part of the teacher, is a powerful aid to the study of spell- 
ing. In dictating words, many teachers are liable to fro- 
nounce so plainly as to be incorrect; each syllable being 
enunciated with labored distinctness and an utter dis- 
regard of the laws of pronunciation. If the pupil is unable 
to spell a word, he has only to say that he does not un- 
derstand it, in order to have it so pronounced as to leave 
no doubt as to its orthography. Of course, he will miss 
this same word the next time he has occasion to use it. 
Carelessness of pronunciation on the part of the pupils can 
not be too carefully guarded against. We spell as we 
pronounce—to a great extent. If part-i-ci-ple be pro- 
nounced with three syllables, it will be spelled with three 
syllables; and if perspiration be pronounced as if the first 
syllable were pre, it will be spelled in like manner. 

4. A fourth means to correct spelling is composition. A 
list of words is assigned for a lesson; the recitation to 
consist of the correct placing of these words in sentences. 
This is a very useful means of teaching the orthography 
and use of words pronounced alike but spelled differently 
and of different meaning. How often is the word principle 
used when principal is meant and vice versa? So cur-rent 
is used for cwr-rant and the reverse. The argument for 
teaching the spelling of words only in c»nnevtion with 
their meaning applies esvecially to this class of words 
The spelling of each examination paper should be carefully 
scrutinized and misspelled words noted. If it be under- 
stood that these errors will affect the standing, carelessness 
in spelling will be effectually done away. 

5. Good penmanship is a most efficient tescher of spell- 
ing. Many a person writes a word poorly because he is 
not certain ofits orthography, and his penmanship pre- 
vents detection. A misspelled word looks worse when 
well written than if only scrawled. I have seen the word 
to-geth-er missnelled many times, but never did it look so 
utterly out of place as when it appeared in the rounded 
characters of a well known writing teacher. A gentleman 
who stands high among the teachers of Wisconsin, in 
writing the dipththongs ei and ie, makes both letters exactly 
alike and places the dot above and just halfway between 
them. There is nothing to be insisted on more strenuously 
than plainness of writing. It will prevent attempted de- 
ception ‘as’ well as'a yreat waste of time. 

6. Rules for spelling have a place among the means of 
teaching this art. Just what their relative importance 





may be, is a matter of opinion. Time spent in a mere 
memorizing of rules is time wasted. Yet this is just what 
many think to be their use. Their application to tie 
spelling of certain classes of words may be very valuable 
both as a means to correct spelling and a matter of dis 
cipline. The application of rules to the spelling of deriva- 
tives must be practiced until it becomes habitual to the 
pupil, or the rules of no account. But there is a large 
class of words that is above all rules and that defies all 
law. Such words a deleble and indelible; as siege and seize, 
The only way that I know to dispose of such words is to 
learn their spelling just as the multiplication table is 
learned. They must be taken by force and compelled to 
submit. 

7. Pupils should keep a list ot all misspelled words, and 
from time to time review them. Of course, the teachers 
will note all such words, and trequently bring them to the 
attention of pupils. 

8, And last, but by no means least, let the habit of con- 
sulting the dictionary whenever any doubt arises, be 
formed as soon as possible—not an unwilling consultation, 
as is now usually the case, but a willing and cheerful 
search after truth. This habit cannot be overestimated. 
It it be once acquired, there is little fear that misspelled 
words will find a place in any composition. 

A. A. Misr. 
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The Question Hour. 








It would be interesting to give many of our recollections 
of pleasing occurrences during this ‘Question Hour.” I 
will report a striking one from which valuable results fol- 
lowed : 

One day a little girl asked this question— 

“* What is the difference between sand and dirt?” 

“Ho! sand is dirt,” said a bright little fellow, glad to 
find one thing about which he could say something. 

And similar remarks were ready from all parts of the 
house, for every one knew all about this simple matter. 

*‘ But,” I asked, is all dirt sand ? 

This was not so hurriedly answered. 

“ Why——No,” said the most earnest boy. 

“Then what is the difference ?” 

I asked this carefully refraining from the direction to 
look for explanation. 

All this time the most mature were silent and thought- 
ful. But a bright boy was ready to settle the point, and 
answered : 

“Sand is coarser than dirt.” 

“ All sand isn’t,” replied another. 

At this point the hour expired, and as we did not ailow 
the greatest enthusiasm to tempt us to answer questions at 
recess Or permit one matter to usurp the time assigned to 
another, this subject (as a school exercise) was postponed 
till the next “Question Hour.” This was the time for 
amusement, 

But with the energy of deer hounds there was a general 
rush for “ sand and dirt.” We have seldom seen sport more 
exciting. In a short time we had mould from the garden, 
pebbles from the brook, sand from the hill, nuck from the 
meadow, and on our table an array of saucers and papers 
that would have surprised most parents or ecucators. 

But we could not resume the subject, as an exercise, till 
the next day. 

Yet there was more or less conversation upon it at the 
recess and during the evening, and no lack of voices at the 
next “Question Hour.” It was then made very clear to 
them all from their own observation that there was an un- 
broken scale from the finest sand to large fragments of 
rock. The source from which the sand cume was there- 
fore proved beyond a doubt, and as we were in a fossiliffer- 
ous region, questions without number literally poured up- 
on us. 

“What makes these rocks crumble ?” 

“ How came these shells in the stones?” 

‘Was the water over the top or that high hill?” 

“ What breaks the sand up so fine ?” 

“ Was that hill once all stone ?” 

“Why are there shells in these stones and not in all?” 

The whole science of geology opened before us with a 
fascination that can not be described. Our small library 
was ransacked te learn the composition of rocks, or causes 
for their disintegration. Chemistries consulted to know 
the affects of heat, water and air. We were urged to buy 
new books on analytical chemistry. Smail children could 
be heard using terms they never could have remembered 
or understood in the usual method of teaching, having 





——— > 
caught the idea while listening to the conversation of those 
older. 

But the teacher (?) all this time refrained from “ teach- 
ing,” but carefully fostered this spirit of investigation and 
discovery, absolutely charmed by the enthusiasm and the 
mutual results of the little girl’s simple question. 

The interest continued for weeks, and embraced chemis- 
try, botany, geology, conchology and the {relation of all to 
agriculture. And this in turn led to the consideration of 
animal and vegetable compounds, and the question natur- 
ally followed whether elements taken from organic and in- 
organic nature, chemically the same, would be equally val- 
uable to make a given soil more {productive From the 
Ideal School. 





Recitation. 





CompLeTenrss.—is a condition in recitation that should 
not be overlooked. There isa very common failing among 
teachers of all grades, respecting this one thing. Itshows 
itself chiefly under the two following forms: First in frag- 
mentary answers; Second, in insufficient answers in other 
respects. It is no common thing to hear questions and 
aaswers like the following : 

1. “In what part of British America, near several lakes, 


does the Mackenzie River rise ?” 
Answer. “Central.” 


2. “ What mountains in North America, extending from 
the northern part of British America, in a southern direc- 
tion, through Washington and Oregon Territories, in the 
United States, separating Nebraska and Kansas Territories 
from Utah, and thence branching off in several divisions in 
New Mexizo; and terminating finally in what are called 
the Sierra Nevada, near the southwestern boundary of the 


United States?” 
Answer. “Rocky.” 


3. What town in southeastern Virginia, celebrated for a 
remarkable battle, fought there in 1781, by the Americans 
and French on the one side, under the command of Gene 
ral Washington; and the British, under the comm-nd of 
Lord Cornwallis in which the latter was defeated and cap- 
tured, surrendering the whole force under his command to 
the Americans?” ' 

Answer. “ Yorktown” 

4. “Suppose you wish to calculate the interest on a 
note for three years, six months, and twenty-seven days} 
after you have found the interest on one dollar, at the 
given rate per cent. and for the given time; what do you 
do with this,—divide or multiply it by the principal ?” 

Answer. “ Multiply.” and the same course is pursued 
in other branches. 

In an example like the following, the evil may be seen 
in aslightly different light. 

5. “ Where does the Mississippi River empty?” The 
pupil having perhaps associated the words “‘ Mississippi,” 
“empty” and “ Gulf of Mexico” together, the latter would 
be the answer. But or reversing or changing the question 
thus: “ What flows into the Gulf of Mexico?’ or “ What 
took place at Yorktown?’ ‘What mountains in North 
America?” it has been found, .in many instances, that no 
intelligent account could be given. 

Now we do not claim that all of these are the exact 
words ovpied from the text-books upon these sciences; 
yet they are but fair samples of them, especially of some 
that have been manufactured or distorted by the teachers 
themselves, in order to render them more easily answered ; 
and the answers are just what children would ordinarily 
give, the fault being more with the questions than the an- 
swers; since they circumscribe them to one or two words, 
Allthe pupil really has to do, in such cases, is to commit 
to memory a word or two, usually under each question, 
and to be careful not to get the answers confonnded, one 
with another. The evil exists in all stages of develop- 
ment, from the very worst, untill it can scarcely be per- 
ceived. 

Now any one can see the evil tendencies of this prac- 
tice. It is destructive of all progress, since it removes, in 
a great measure, all obligation from the pupil, to say - 
nothing about the bad habits it fosters. Instead, therefore, 
of the questions containing so much of the information, 
which belongs preperly to the answer, it should. only call 
up distinctly the points upon which answer is demanded, 
leaving the pupils te reply to them. And instead of these 
mere fragmentary answers, or scarcely any answer at all, 
each one, as a general thing, should be a complete sentence; 
aud in most instances, should include the question itself, 
or so much of it, as shall be necessary to make an entire 
sentence. Thus in the first instance: ‘“ Where is the 
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Mackenzie river?” Answer. “The Mackenzie river 
rises in the central part of British America (naming the 
lakes etc.), flows in a north-western direction, and empties 
its waters into the Northern Ocean” )giving the length and 
tributaries, etc., if desirable). 

Take acase in arithmethic. Thus: “ How do you mul- 
tiply a fraction by a whole number?” Answer. “To 
multiply a fraction by a whole number, we either multiply 
the numerator by the whole number, and under this pro- 
duct write the denominator, or, when it can be done with- 
out a remainder, we divide the denominator by the whole 
number, and write the quotient under the numerator, and 
reduce, if necessary, etc. The same course should be pur- 
sued with all rules and definitions, except, perhaps, in 
rapid reviews, or when the pupil is known to be faziliar 
with them. The clearness, distinctness and completeness 
of utterance, adds very materially to the clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of the understanding. 

Now compare the answers given in the first instances 
with those in the last, and tell me which conveys the 
most intelligence, which the most discipline, and which will 
make the readiest and most exact scholars. Which of the 
two methods is the easier fur the teacher,—the long ques- 
tions (especially when they have to be read from a book, 
during the time in which the teacher's eye must be upon 
the class, to prevent them from a like calavity), or the 
short questions and long answers, throwing the burden of 
labor on the pupil where it is needed? Which contains 
the greater force.—a half sentence, or a whole sentence ? 
Which the most beauty? Which will cultivate the mind 
to the greater extent,—a part of the truth, or the whole 
truth. Which would be ofthe greater demand in a Court 
of Justice? The one is just as much more forcible than 
the other, for the purposes for which it is intended, as a 
whole charge of powder is than half or a hundredth part. 
Every answer therefore, should be an entirety, and should 
haye some immediate connection with the question. 

The case of insufficient answer is one not so marked in 
its effects. It differs from the one just described, in that 
it attempts completeness as to extent, but omits some im- 
portant points. It is usually the result of weakness, want 
of culture, or carelessness. It applies, of course, as well to 
the incompleteness of articulation and vocalization, as to 
the poverty of language or expression. About the only 
remedy for this difficulty is practice. Ifa child fail to give 
a complete answer in relation to this feature of it, it should 
be repeated even to the twentieth time, or until it is cor- 
rect. Let it not be passed over by the teacher with this 
excuse: “O, he knows, I guess; only he can’t tell it.” 
“ His power to express himselfis so poor, that I do not re- 
quire much of him :” while, in fact, this is the very reason 
why he is entitled to extra attention. This is one of the 
objects of the recitation, viz., to cultivate the power of 
expression. If the child were perfect, so far as turther 
improvement is concerned, he need not recite; and the 
same principle holds good with any imaginable degree of 
perfection : the nearer perfect, the less need of recitation ; 
and the further from,it, the more, so far as that perfection 
which the recitation can impart, is concerned. Hence the 
child that halts the most, and makes the poorest recitation, 
should recite the most, however disagreeable it may be to 
listen to the prompt ones recite. The recitation should 
therefore, be distributed among the pupils, according to the 
age, advancement and capacity. 

It will be found that many scholars require frequent re- 
petition before they can overcome their difficulties. It will 
not usually remedy a deficiency to tell the child his an- 
swer is insufficient, or even to correct his errors for him; 
he must mend his own errors if he would profit by his 
labor. We can not correct bad habits by merely exposing 
them: neither can we establish good ones by mere pre- 
cept. We need the actual practice. It will not make a 
boy a good accountant, merely to show him the mistakes 
of others; nor yet will it to show him the beauty, order, 
and arrangement of the day-book, journal and ledger. 
He must have the actual practice. To drive out a bad 
habit, we must establish a good one in its stead; and to 
establish a habit of any kind requires practice and repeti- 

tion. Hence, if a mistake is made by a pupil, it is not 
enough that the teacher say to him, “No; not that way ; 
thus ;” and then pass on ; but the error should be correct- 
ed by the scholar himselt, and the correction repeated, and 
ré-tepeated, in class and out of class, in concert and alone, 
until it is thoroughly established ; or, the probabilities are, 
the ‘very next time the thing 1s used, the same error will be 


tion, by a class in one of our best colleges, when something 
like the following took place: The word “ persist,” 1 think, 
occurred three times in the same few paragraphs. The 
student read tothe first, and pronounced it “ perzist.” 
“No,” said tke teacher, “that is pronounced ‘ persist,’” 
The pupil read on until it occurred again, when he pro- 
nounced it as before. ‘ Perzist,” remarked the teacher. 
“ Persist,” responded the scholar, and read on, until he 
came to it the third time, when it again became “ perzist,’ 
which was again corrected by the teacher. I then called 
upon the young man to read the same paragraph again ; 
when all three of the “ perzists’ came on in their regular 
order. I then called bis attention to it, and requested 
hin topronounce it with me three times. He did so. I 
repeated that process with him several times, after which 
I requested the whole class (some forty in number) to pro- 
nounce it in concert, for a successive number of times. I 
then turned to the young man, and asked him to pronounce 
it, and it was “ persist” every time a/ter that. The word 
beneath (subvocal “ th”) was corrected in a similar mrnner. 
The same thing is true of sentences, rules, definitions, and 
answers to rules generally. Ifthey are not complete, they 
should not be passed over until they are. It would not be 
well to tax the time of the recitation to a very great ex- 
tent, in this repeating pro-zess; or this may induce some 
to defer learning the lesson until they come in class. But 
this may easily be prevented by care. 

The same principle holds good with problems, questions, 
examples, and all slate and board exercises. They never 
should be left or called right until they are complete in all 
their parts, Not adecimal point or the most apparently 
insignificant sign or mark should be misnnéerstood ; for, in 
business transactions, it would not be considered satisfac- 
tory in a note of $1300, to say that the decimal point is 
understood between the digits and ciphers. The difference, 
however, between $1300, and $13.00 ‘snot greater than 
the d:fference between right and wrong, morally speaking, 
in any other respect. Let the most scrupulous eare be 
exercised, therefore, in order to secure completeness, at 
least in those two particulars named; for “ Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 





Some Answers. 





The following is an exact copy (spelling and punctuation 
corrected) of a few answers to questions submitted at a 
recent written examination in a graded school : 
al. What is a water-shed? 

A place where ships goin a storm to take on and put 
off their goods. 

2. What is domestic commerce ? 

It is raising domestic ‘animals, such as horses, cows, 
and dogs, and reindeer to pull their sleds. 

3. Why do degrees of longitude decrease as you go 
towards the poles ? 

Because it gets colder as you go near the poles. 

4. Correct the sentence, “ A feeling of vanity and pride 
showed themselves in his manner.” 

It should be itsel/, as there is no such word in the Eng- 
lish language as themselves. 

5. What are the imports of Venezuela ? 

Snakes. 

6, Why are the plains of the Amazon always moist? 

Because it lies in the rainless region. 

7. What do you understand by the blockade ? 

They were long, slim, and mud-colored, and made no 
smoke. 





Lessons in Pronunciation. No. 3. 


Let these be written on the blackboard, and let each pu- 
pil look up the pronunciation in the dictionary. When 
prepared let the teacher point to each and ask for the pro- 
nunciation ; if given correctly, let all pronounce correctly 

Facade, February, finale, finance, forgery, frontier, fran- 
chise, fugue, gape, gauntlet, giraffe, glamour, gladiolus, 
granary, homceopathy, hydropathy, indisputable, inquiry 
integral, isolate, isotherm, italic, jaguar, jaundice, jugular, 


The Ixstrrvrzis worth its weight in gold. So is the 
Journat, The teacher who takes no Educational Paper is 
no* fit fur the school room , he deserves the keen rebuke 
given by a Kentucky clergymen to a would-be preacher, 
who had occupied his pulpit without authority. He ex- 
claimed to the usurper, “Come down from there, you sap- 
head.” No man can be a live teacher except be comes in 
contact with brains other than his own. Success to you 











ean A ee to a recitation in elocu- 





gentlemen, in your valuable work. P. M. McKay. 





A High School Cabinet and How to Use It. 





(Read before Mass. State Teachers’ Association Dec, 30, 
1879, in Boston, by W A. Brownell, Ph, D., of Syracuse 
High School.) 

There are two methods of securing and using a High 
School Cabinet of fossils and minerals. One, to get a few 
thousand dollars appropriated for that purpose by the 
Board of Education, provides its members are in & 
liberal moode, and with this money secure showy speei- 
mens, lock them closely in an elegant case, label them 
“ hands off” and once or twice a term pass the class in 
geology before them, pointing out the most prominent 
things, calling then by their Greek and Latin names and 
making some protound remarks upon their chemical com- 
position, laws of crystallization, dichroism &c. Another 
method is to secure some hammers and chisels, and either 
alone in the fields, out of school hours, on Saturdays, and 
during vacations, or with members of the geological 
classes scour the hills, valleys and plains, hunt the quarries, 
delve into the various mines in the vicinity of your school, 
and secure material not only for use in the every vay 
recitation but also to be used in exchange for fossiis and 
minerals in other localities. The material thus secured is 
to be thoroughly classified and labeled vy the teacher, 
calling on his pupils to assist, in so far as they are able, 
and then used in the every day recitation, the specimens 
being passed freely from hand to hand and yet be so care- 
fully treated that not a delicate crystal shall be scratched 


or harmed. ! 
I recently visited ,the geological cabinet of one of our 


colleges where, by a liberal outlay of money, had been 
secured a most admirably selected collection of fossils, 
ranging through all the geological formations and well 
illustrating the typical organic forms of every period ; where 
also were cases filled with all the lithological specimens 
essential ior an extensive and careful investigation of the 
chemical and physical facts relating to rocks, and where 
an entire story of a noble edifice had been devoted to the 
uses of this department, and yet I was shocked to be in- 
formed, by the students of the college, that this cabinet 
was merely a visiting place for the student, instead of a 
working place, and that, on the average, a student in his 
four years course would take a casual look through this 
collection perhaps three or four times, In fact the college 
had no Professor of Geology, the one under whose super- 
vision this magnificent cabinet had been secured, having 
resigned a few years since, and no successor having been 
employed. AsI passed through this museum I had a 
vivid illustration of the “hands off” policy, since by the 
thick accumulation of dust, which sadly obscured the 
speciments, one would infer that the cases had been 
locked several years ago and that the key had either been 
thrown away or lost. 

An extensive dealer in fossils and minerals in the city 
where this college is located, recently desired to fill an im- 
portant position among his employees, and finding no suit- 
able candidate among its graduates, sent to a neighboring 
city and secured the se: vices of a graduate of a High School 
where the other method of studying geology is adopted. 

Having had personal experience in building up a cabinet 
where no funds to any extent were appropriated, it may 
be best for me to state my plan of working When I 
entered the High School of Syracuse, N. Y., nine years 
ago, its cabinet, fossils and minerals was merely a 
fortuitous accumulation by extending our trip into adjacent 
countries we obtained the fossils which did not appear in 
our locality. In the oldest formation (that of the Niagara 
Period, Upper Silioisn Age,) in addition to its character- 
istic fossils, our classes after found beautiful calcite and 
dolomite geodes. 

In the rock next above, although we found fossils, but 
rarely still, we were richly compensated for their absence 
by the abundance of beautiful, transparent selenite, snowy 
gypsum and casts in clay of salt crystals. 

In a group of water-line rocks we were greeted’ with 
geodic cavities lined with delicate purple crystals o1 fluor 
spar, sometimes also associated with calcite and quarts 
crystals. In some places our classes found deep, vertical 
fissures in this water-line into which water had percolated, 
charged with limestone in solution, and which it has de- 
posited, sometimes massive, sometimes as double refracting 
Iceland spar, sometimes as dog-tooth spar and s metimes 
as nail-head spar. 

In the Oriskany sand our classes luxuriated in f ossi 
gathering, for scarcely a cubic yard can be found that does 
not, either upon its surface or within its mass disclose or- 
genic remains The classes are here enabled to trace th 
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outlines of the ancient ocean in which this sandstone was 
deposited. The enthusiasm with which a class of young 
gentlemen and ladies will search out the borders of such a 
paleozoic sea is truly refreshing, and the superiority of the 
knowledge thus gained over that obtained exclusively from 
text books is very marked. 

By work in the field the student learns the additional 
fact that to separate the fosui] forms from the compact im- 
bedding rock is a much more difficult task than he would 
imagine were he to consult his text books only. Indeed, 
many of the forms must be studied in the fields, for it is 
practically impossible to remove them in a perfect 


condition. / 
The chemical action of water upon geological formations 


is also finely displayed here, since limestone is somewhat 
soluble in water, and is especially so in water charged 
with carbonic anhydride. The waters which have fallen 
upon the earth, having become charged with carbonic an- 
hydride from the decomposirg vegetable matter through 
which they pass, percolate through the underlying lime- 
stone, dissolving out extensive caves, and issuing from the 
base of the hills into the adjoining valleys, deposit their 
burden of dissolved limestone in great accumulations of 
travestine, incrusting twigs, leaves, stumps, roots and 
trunks of trees, producing most interesting and beautiful 
specimens for our amateur collectors. 

The caves thus formed may in some cases be explored, 
while in other instances they give evidence of their former 
existence by the superincumbent mass of earth and rocks 
being depressed into them, in some cases forming most 
beautiful circular lakes. Another point of interest about 
these rocks is the fact that being very compact and durable 
they have retained very perfectly the smoothing and groov- 
ing which they received during the glacial period. 

Wherever the melting glacier deposited its debris of pul- 
verized rock upon them, so as to protect from surface ero- 
sion by water, they present finely polished szrfrces as 
mementues of the ice masses which once slowly moved 
over them. It is interesting to observe a class ofstudents 
speculating upon the probabilities of finding a smoothed 
surface underneath a mass of earth, basing their expecta- 
tion upon the fact that all the earth above the rock, as they 
Bee it cropping out from the side ofa valley, is composed 
of glacial deposit, and hence the surface of this rock must 
have been the basis on which the glacier moved, and then 
after having advanced their opinion, to see a delegation 
from the class remove the earth from a portion of the sur- 
face, while otaers stand about eagerly watching for the 
disclosed rock. A scream of delight and satisfaction from 
the girls announces that the surface is found to be smooth- 
ed, and that their theorizing was based upon a solid 
foundation. 

The class return to their books from such a trip with a 
more favorable opinion of the theories which they study, 
relative to rocks, and henceforth they regard theories not 
as wild fancies of some speculative brain, but as rational 
explanations of what, from the nature of the case, can not 
be absolutely proven. 

Among the forma wh'ch our pupils most eagerly collect 
are the peculiar trilobites with prominent eyes, the lenses 
of which are as distinct as those of animals nowliving. In 
no*other group throughout the entire range af geological 
history are so perfect eye lenses found, and here two va- 
rieties of trilobites abound, possessing these lenses in a 
state of very perfect preservation. 

These rock formations constitute our field text book, and 
our pupils never flag in deciphering the hieroglyphics upon 
its pages. To this they go from their printed text book to 

corroborate its statements, and fom this they return to 
their books with ever renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 

The abundance and variety of fossils, opens up a vast 

field for classification, and for observing the transforma- 
tions and s iccessions of life, from one period to another 
and during the past three years we have arranged in our 
cabinet ; from these rocks, several thousand torms, ranging 
through many genera, species and varieties, all named, 
labeled and numbered upon our shelves. With these asa 
nucleus, we have made exchanges with geologists and min- 
eralogists,'in nearly every state of our Union and in 
various parts of Canada, by which means we have secur- 
ed some representatives from every geological period 
throughout all geological time, our only expense in cash 
being the cost of freight. During vacations, trips have 
been made to more distant localities, and from Colorado, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania) Ohio and Massachusetts, vari- 
ous fossils and minerals have been taken from the fields, 


labeled and arranged. 

There are probably to-day 15,000 specimens in the 
cabinet wkich, if purchased from stores, which supply 
these things, would doubtless cost $5,000, and yet wl ich 
have cost in the matter of freight and travel but a few 
hundred dollars. The fossils of each period are ranged 
in regular sequence, so that the pupil may begin at the 
Archaic age, and by a direct passage about the room, may 
examine each period up to the age of man. The class room 
is furnished with chairs, and these are moved from time to 
time so as to face the particular division of the cases which 
contains the fossil or mineral forms, which are the subject 
ot the lesson under consideration. After the statements 
of the text-book have been given by the pupils, the cases 
are opened, and the specimens are passed irom hand to 
hand for examination. 

Duplicate specimens, without labels, are subsequently 
used in reviews and examinations, until the pupils become 
somewhat expert in identif ing and classifying both miner- 
als and fossils. One result of this system is, that every 
member of the class, however dull in general, becomes 
quite an enthusiast in this department, and in some in- 
stances pupils w 10 are usually dull and listless, have been 
so awakened to study by the attractiveness of this natural 
method, that it has colored all their subsequent work in 
other branches of study. 

Another result is that in nearly every class will be found 
some who have peculiar aptness and liking for this branch 
of science, and by becoming acquainted with the methods 
of classifying roc«s and fossils as well as having experience 
in collecting ttem, they are led to pursue the subject more 
or less.at their leisure after graduation, and several ama- 
teur collections have been made by our graduates sircce 
this plan of instruction was adopted. 

No teacher need he:itate in his efforts to even familiarze 
his p»pils with the long scientific names of fossils, so long 
as he permits a free and frequent use of specimens, fo 
tue name almost always signifies some prominent char- 
acteristic of the fossil and this will ever become a reminder 
of the name. The success of the cabinet I have descrived 
does not depend on the locality. The fact is that any 
locality is good if properly worked, and no teacher of 
geology can be found in the United States who has 
diligently labored for a good working cabinet and has 
failed to secure one. The comparatively small expense 
attending the transportation and collection of matenals 
will in almost every instance be readily met by the Board 
of Education, and this will especially be the case when the 
members of the Board are convinced that it is a profitable 
oxtlay for the school. 

When a teacher makes judicious use of all the appliances 
witha his reach he will generally find the Board of Edu- 
cation ready to second his well directed efforts at enlarg- 
ing his appliances. 
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Modern Life. 





A Dratocue ror Six Bors:—Scene Ist. 

Young Rush.—So the will has beeu read and we are the 
lucky—what 18 it the lawyers called us? 

Old Rush. Legatees. 

Y. R. Yes, that’s it, legatees. 
spend the money as soon as we can— push on. lively. 

O. R. Allright; goabead. What shall we do? 

Y. R. Why, do the conntry—New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Niagara Falls, Chicago; a week will be enough. 
Come let us be off—mail train, 70 m‘les an hour—wish it 


went faster. (zit) 
Enter Landlord. 


Landlord. Well, this is a queer pair, they have only 
just got into the house and they want to go all over the 
town, eat dinner, buy their clothes and sleep all at the 
same time. Any way, they will be quiet until dinner be- 
cause they must be hungry. 

Y. R. (Without) Landlord, I say landlord, (enters). 

L, Well, what is it I can do for you; pray be seated. 

O. R. Your bill of fare—let us be moving. (Reads). 
Turbots, salmon—soles—haddock—beef—mutton—veal— 
lamb —pork — chickens— ducks— puddings— pies— figs— 
raisins—oranges—send them all in, that is the shortest way; 
and be sure to hurry them up. 

LD. All! what all? (Zzit O. R.) 


back in ten minutes ; let us find a tailor. (Zzit. ) 





shivped to our cabinet and rubsequently been classified, 





( Bait.) 


c 


Now let us contrive to_ 


Y. R. Yes, every bit; come, father, let us push on; 





Enter Tailor. 
Jailor, I have just an order to make some clothes—two 
suits—didn’t give their names—must be ready right off— 
Oh, yes they threw in their cards as they drove off. 
Samuel Rush and Jacob Rush, Astor House. Will be back 
in a few minutes. I will get my measure and cloth ready. 


Oh, here they come; they are regular rushers. 


Enters O. R. & Y. P. 
O. R. Well, hurry up—How about those suits, tailor ? 


are they ready? 


T. Oh, your honor, you know you were not measured; 


you must be measured, 


Y. R. Hangit, why it will take ten minutes or more 


to do that. Push on, be lively. 


J. Will you have the London style or the New York 
ut. 
O. R. No prosing, to the point at once. Give us some- 


thing we can get about in; no time to talk about styles 
and cuts; leave that to the women. 


T. Very well, 1’ just measure you quickly; 
(Measure O. R. Meanwhile Y. R., walks up and down). 


Now, then (to Y. R.) I'll take your measure. 


Y. R. Cannot wait, make the suit, my suit, a little 
smaller than his (pointing) and it will do; and be sure 
hurry it up or it wont suit us at all, ha! ha! (exit). 

T. A queer pair of fellows, but, never mind they will 
pay me for hurrying. Here John. (Znters John), Cut 
out two suits of clothes from the black broad-cloth and 
make them in a hurry. 

John. There is but one measure here sir. 

7. Yes, that is for the Old Rusher and then the 
Young Rusher will take a suit a little smaller. Ha, ha, 
tney don’t want atight fit; they want them so they can 
get in and out of them ina hurry. (£zit.) 

Enter Landlord. 

Landlord They will be out soon from the dinner 
table—they skipped the soup—it was too hot; they would 
not wait for it to cool and they went into the meat as if 
the express train was waiting. Here they come. 

Enter O. R. & Y, R. 
O. R. What time do the cars leave ? 
Y. R. Is itthe lightning express? 
ZL. Don't be in a hurry gentlemen, therz is plenty of 
time. The cars don’t leave for twelve hours yet. 
Y. R. Merciful Heavens! No dashing over the 
country for a whcle half-day! (Both groan.) 
L. Tet me introduce a gentleman of culture to you; he 
is coming this way. (nter Mr. Jonathan Culture). Mr 
Culture, this is Mr. Jacob Rush and this Mr. Samuel Rush‘ 
(They bow to each other? zit Landlord.) 
O. R. Dreadfully slow place ; got to wait here for half- 
a-day for a train. 
Y. R. Nothing like pushing a head. 
C. Butin going so fast you fail to see the beauties 
of the country; they are splendid scenes in the vicinity of 
this town for example. 

Y. R. Where arethey? Is there a fast horse ta be 
got, if so, dad, let us go and see them. 

O. R. Just a word, sir; where are they? North 
Bast, South or West. 

C. Lake Pontiac and Montoosuc Valley lie——. 

O. R_ That's enough, Pontiac, waiter, waiter. 

Enter Waiter. 


Hurry up, waiter, and get us a chaise and two horses,— 
and mark you, the fastest hc-rses in the stable. 
(Enter Waiter.) 


Waiter. Horses ready? 

Y. R Come, dad, jumpin? (£zit.) 

C. Whata hurry, in such haste that he says dad in- 
stead of father. (Zzxit.) 

Scene Second.—Znter 0. R. & Y. R. 

O. R. Asplendid drive; why those horses made 20 
mile an hour. 

Y. R. Now then, let us jam everything into our trunks 
and get on the fast trains and buzz along. Come waiter, 
hurry up. 

( Waiter enters with a boz.) 
Keep moving, (puts in something.) 
Pusk on, (puts in something.) 
Hurry up, (slams down cover.) 
Come on, express train, 60 miles an hour. Hurry 
Push on. Exit. 


>: 








L. Ten minutes to get all of those things ready || The Institute is a very usetul journal for the teacher.— 


Boothbay Register, 
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Golden Thoughts. 


Tae charm of one character ofven lies in a trait which is 
wholly undeveloped in another; in a peculiar refinement 
or fulness of one part of the nature. 

To po what is right, argues superior taste as well as mor- 
als.—R. H. Dawa. 

Some bo»ks, like .teps are left behind us by the very 
help which they yield us, and serve only our childhood or 
early life, some others go with us, in mute fidelity, to the 
end of life, a recreation for tatigue, an instruction for our 
sober hours, and solace for our sickness or sorrow.—H. W. 
Beroner. 





Ir you wonld not be forgotten as soon as you are dead, 
either write things worth reading or do things worth writ- 
ing.—FRankLIy. 

Speak well of the absent whenever you have a suitable 
opportunity —Matruzw Hater. 

Ir there is one virtue that should be cultivated more 
than another by him who would succeed in life, it is punc- 
tuality ; if there is one error that should be avoided, it is 
being “ behind time.”—Freeman Hunt. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
The Pyramids. 


Of these strange monumenis, the Saturday Review says: 
“ Rightly understood, a pyramid is neither more nor less 


than a cairn—it grew up from a cairn. Antiqusries as- 
cribe the Pyramid in steps at Sakkara to Ouenephes, a king 
of the first dynasty. It is recorded by Manetho that he 
built pyramids ; and, further, that they were situated at a 
place calied Kuchome. It was reserved for Herr Lepsius 
to examine eighty tombs here, and to find the remains of | 
no less than sixty-seven pyramids. The word pyramid | 
has been a matter of considerable quest‘oning. The name | 
has been derived from pi-rama, the mountain, and from 
puros, wheat, and metron, a measure ; 80, too, pur, fire, and 
puramis, a pointed cake, have been suggested. We can- 
not say for certain whether the Egyptiane of the ancient 
empire had any general name for such buildings ; pnd, 
king’s tomb had its own title ; ard they all betray the un- | 
bounded admiration in which each king held his own last | 
resting place, and illustrate remarkably the real nature of 
the Egyptian faith in a life not beyond so much as actu-| 
ally in the grave. Snoferoo called h s pyramid “the Crown;” 
that of Assesskef is “ Refreshment ;” that of Pepi, “ the 
* Lovely Place.” Teta called his pyramid Tetsetu, “ the 
Mos* Abiding of places.’ Ochers are the “ Rising of the 
Soul,” the “ Most holy place,” the “ Good rising,” the 
“ Beautiful,” the “ Greatand fair,’ the ‘‘ Pure place,” the 
“ Place of rest ;” while the monument of Unas is describ- 
ed as the “ Best place,” and the tomb of Noferkara as the 
“Abode of hfe.” Such are the evidences, among others, 
that to the men of that remote time—a time variously 
estimated as seven, six and five thousand years ago—death 
was not looked upon with the horror which in later ages 
invested the grave with ideas of gloom, and recorded rather 
the despair of mourners than the rest of the departed. 
Near each pyramid was the temple consecrated to the 
worskip, or at least the honor of the sleeping divinity ot 
the Pharaoh. The foundations are still visible of such 
temples. Even in the days of the Ptolemies the endow- 
ments which some of the oldest kings had conferred upon 
the priests of their shrines continued tc enrich officials 
after the lapse of some four thousand years. In these 
temples, no doubt, once existed the na-ye, and perhaps a 
record, of the glorious deeds of the monarch buried near ; 
but, though the namele<s tomb remains in 80 many cases, 
the temple has everywhere disappeared, and writings to 
which Manetho probably had access have been lost for 
ever. Noinscriptionsremain on any fyramid. Herodo- 
tus tells us of the hieroglyphs on the pyramid ot St oofoo. 
Historically speaking, the pyramids, apart from their 
antiquity, are of the highest interest. They represent a 
time of profound peace. They point to the existence of a 
dominant race, and of a race which could be called on for 
unlimited labor. They tell us little of the finer arts, in 
at ye and painting, which even then flourished, but 
much of skill in engineering, quarrying, building as dis- 
tinguished ‘rom architecture, and all that could be done by 
mere multitudes working together and bringing brute force 
o bear on stubborn materials. What-ver of higher art 
those early kings lavished on their “ fair resting p’ ~ 
whatever of J pose oar and painting, of gold and jew 
of carving and ornament, of epitaphs and funeral odes the 
could command, were bestowed on the temple ; the tom 
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tself was vast, solid, enduring—but nothing more. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. « ° 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE BOAR OF EDUCATION. 
The Commissioners met Dec. 30. 
The Trustees of the Twentieth Ward, asked for $200 to 


pay for legal services in the case of Nelson J. Waterbury 
vs three of the Trustees. 

The Committee on Course of Study reported in favor of 
the employment of only one Principal in any School Build- 
ing, when the attendance is less than 1.000. Also to strike 
Thalheimer's History of England from the list ot sup- 

lies 
F Mr. Wood offered a resolution to increase the salary of 
the janitor of the Hall of the Board to $1400 per annum, 
to take effect on and after Jan. Ist, 1880 Adopted. 

The Committee on Supplies reported adverse to the s»p- 
ply of postal cards to the schools. Adopted. 

A Special Committe reported that John B. Moore, P.G. 
8. 61., had been arraigned in court for “ violently assault- 
ing and beating” John Mundschau “ wiihout any justifica- 
tion;” and upon investigation was found guilty of the 
charge. 

After examining into the matter, it appears that Mr. | 
Mundschau made a claim against Mr. Moore of $13, which | 
the“latter disputed, but offered to pay $10 claiming that | 
the full amount of his indebedness. On the 24th of Nov- 
ember, Mr. Mundschau called at Mr. Moore's hose and 
demanded payment; and was ordere! by the latter to go | 
away. Mr. Mundschau used offensive language in the 
hearing of Mr. Moore's family, and on other occasions had | 
stopped Mrs. Moore in the street and demanded payment | 
of the bill. Wuen Mr. Moore attempted to close the gate | 
of his yard fence, the latter made an attempt to strike him, 
which he warded off with a policeman’s club, which he had 
taken from the house. This brought the case before the 
Court of Special Sessions, and Mr. Moore was found guilty 
of assault, and fined $50. 

The Committee believe while there were aggravating 
circumstances which led Moore to commit the offense, 
they think he had acted indiscreetly and in a manner to 








justify the belief that his judgment and self-control are at 


times overruled by a capricious temper, and are impressed 
with the belief that Mr. Moore's conduct and example are 
not such as become the principal of one of our public 
schools, and offer a resolution that he should be censured. 


-history and progress of th schools, 





* That bis unwearying devotion to the duties of his office r 
of President, in all their breadth and detail, has earned the 
confidence and commanded the respect of this Board; 

That in b-inging into the interests of the schools his ex- 
tensive knowledge of educetional subjects, and his scholar- 
ly tastes, united to an active energy, so much the more ad- 
mirahle in view of bis advanced vears, and to a ripeness 
and justnes« of judgment, in part their consequence, he has 
contributed largely to the successful results of the schools, 
and to the public confidence they so justly enjoy 

“That the Normal College of the Ci:y of New York ix es- 
pecially indebted to him for his unwavering support and 
the constant watchfulness he has exercised in its behalf, 


and that the important influence this institution is exert- 


ing and is likely to exert on the educaticnal system of the 
city, ix largely owing to his interest and efforts.” Unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Wood spoke eloquently in reply, referring to the 
Among other things, 
he said that it would be only fair to the graduates of the 
Normal College, and only fair to the pupils of our Common 
Schools, thet all female candidates for teachers’ licenses 
should pass through the same ordeal of examination as the 
Normal College graduates. In 1879, there were 33 young 
women who failed to graduate at the Norma! College, who 
app ied to the City Superintendent for licenses to teach, 
an] :wenty-one have managed to squeeze through. The 
Faculty of the College of the City of New York should ex 
amine the male candidat’s. The New York Juvenile Asy- 
lu'n, #8 well as the Catholic Protectory, ought to be obliged 
by law to take our truants, subject to our control as to the 
time of their discharge. In reference to the highly impor- 
tant office of Trustee of our Common Schools, he said, the 
creature ought not to be more powerful than the creator. 


| The Trustees’ term of service should not be five years, 


while ours is only three. We all know the tendency which 
exists in most of the Wards, for the Trustees to for them- 
selves into rings of three and two. The number of Trus- 
tees in each Ward should be reduced to three, and the term 
of office to three years. 

The Board of Education should obtain the power ot con- 
firming or rejecting all nominations or transfers of teachers 
in the Day Schools, as they now have in the Evening 


sts 


| Schools, and in case the Trustees do not, within 10 days 
| trom the occurrence of a vacancy, nominate a suitable per- 


Mr. Wetmore offored a resolution—“ That the conduct | son to fill it, then the appointment ought to vest in the 


and life of John B. Moore, Principal of G. 8. No. 61, be re- 
ferred to the City Superintendent for investigation and re- 
port.” Adopted. 

The Teachers’ Committee reported to sustain the appeal 
of Miss M. A. Porter, G.S. 54, who had been put down 
from first assistantship to fourth. 

All of the teachers promoted over Miss Porter were her 
inferiors in experience. 

Under the statute there is a rig!it of appeal guaranteed to 
every teacher in the case of a »emoval, the Board of Educa- 
tion can, and ought to entertain an appeal from any purely 
arbitrary action of Trustees. The object of the statute and 
of the by-laws is to make a teacher secure in her position 
as long as she properly performs her duties, and that she 
may devote herself to the teaching of her class with .ut 
being obliged to divert any of her time or energies towar 1] 
obtaining the favor or consulting the whims of transitory 
Boards of Trustees or of Principals. 

$21,000 was appropriated for the purchase of two lots of 
mound fronting on Thirty-sixth street, in the rear of G. 8. 
No. 32. 

$14,000 was appropriated for the purchase of four lots of 
ground, located at the northwest corner of Sixty ninth 
etreet and First avenue. 

$80,000 was to be set apart and reserved to purchase a 
plot of ground in the Nineteenth Ward,' for erecting a 
public school. 

Mr. Beardslee offered a resolution, tendering the thanks 
of the Board to Commissioner James M. Halsted, for his 
long, able and {faithful service as a member, and especially | 
for the great care and attention he has bestowed in the dis- 
charge of his responsible and arduous duties as Chairman 
of the Committee on Teachers, and for his liberal and en- 
lightened efforts in behalf of the cause of public education. 


Mr. Halsted briefly thanked the Board in reply. 

Mr. 8. D. Kiernan, clerk, and John Davenport, au itor, 
received votes of approval; also Commissioners Wheeler, 
Jelliffe, and Cohen. — 

Mr. Donnelly offered resolutions in reference to the Pre- 


Board. 

He augurs a brilliant future for Supt. Jasper. He felt 
thankful to God that he had been permitted to devote the 
eigitl. part of a long life to the educational interests of the 
great city. He expressed a hope that in two years hence 
he might be a Commissioner ayain, 





G. S. No. 21 Girts' Depr.—We visited this echool on 
Wednesday last during the afternoon session. Miss M. J. 
Sweney, the principal of this depar'ment, had the classes 
under her charge in the main room, and was conducting 
the usual monthly exercises, which were of an entertain- 
ing character. They were well enacted by the pupils, who 
took part in them. There were readings, recitations, vocal 
and instrumeutal music, and singing by the whole classes. 
A selection from Bryant's “Thanatopsis” was well recived. 
“ Our Girls,” a reading by another of the young ladies was 
rendered with such a clear and beautiful intonation, that 
it was at once apparent she had received a careful training 
in that branch of education. In short she gave the sense 
and in an audible manner. A duet was then given on the 
piano, in which both the girl#did themselves eredit. The 
testimonials were next given out. These were for regular 
attendance, good deportment, and a high degree of excel- 
iencee in all the studies of the past month, and were about 
twenty-five in, number. 

P. 8S No. 6.—This school is located in ‘‘ Turn Hall,” on 
the Third-street side. Owing to the fact that there had 
recently been a terribly conflagration in Turn Hall, we 
were curious to know how it bad affected the school. We 
therefore visited the school on Thursday and interviewed 
the principal, Miss M. ©. Hepburn, in order to ascertain 
the facta in so far as they related to the school. We found 
Miss Hepburn very communicative upon the subject, and 
soon ascertained the correct state of affairs. The fire which 
had originated on the Fourth-street side had been confined 
principally to that part of the building, so that the por- 
tion which was occupied by the school had received little 
danger. School had been suspended for one day only, 
Monday. The top floor alone is damaged so that it cannot 





sident, Hoo. Wm. Wood. 


be used. This, however, contsins oaly two clags-rooma, 
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It is now being repaired and will soon be ready for occupa- | sition 90 qreful and thoroughly, that all present felt the 


tion. The stairways to this floor is well boarded up to 
prevent accident, which might otherwise occur to small 
pupils who ventured upon the top floor. Otherwise, every- 
thing seems to be working as harmoniously as before the 
fire, 

In the G. 8. No 23.—Female Department, the annual 
distribution of certificates and prizes took place Wednes- 
day Dec. 24th. Among those present were Timothy Bren- 
nan, Chairman Board of Trustees, and ex-Commissioner 
Samuel Patterson, who, after the various presentations 
were made, addressed the pupils in his usual happy vein. 
A notable feature of the occasion, was an address deliver- 
ed by one of the pupils, in hcnor of Mr. Brennan, who had 
completed a quarter ot’a century among the schools ot the 
Sixth Ward. “To our dear old friend—Mr. Brennan, As 
the close ofthe year approaches, and we have you again 
among us, we cannot permit this opportunity to pass, 
without alluding to an event—rare in the annals of School 
life Let us say but a word, for the many, many chil- 
dren, who, like ourselves, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have shared the benefits of your kind provection in 
time of need—your devoted and untiring interest—earn- 
ing for yourself, the title of “the Father of our €chools.” 
We can only say God bless you, and may you be spared 
to us and to those who will follow us many, many fyears.’ 


At the meeting of the N. Y. Board of Education, Dee. 
30th 1879, Thalheimer'’s History ot England was removed 
from the list used by the schools. Upon inquiry, the fol- 
lowing passage on page 71, was cited as the objectinable 
feature. 

It occurs in noting the conteet raging between the 
king and clergy in 1164. “The main point of op- 
position was in the claim of the church to judge 


all’ crime committed by persons in her employ in- 
dependently of the secular courts. This was of 


vital importance ; for, during the first two years of King 
Henry's reign, at least one hundred murders were commit- 
ted by priests.” 

We would respectfully call the attention of teachers to 
the new movement which is now being agitated for the 
benefit of the teachers of this city. We refer to the 
Teachers’ Protective Union. The object of this Society is 
a worthy one that of aiding school teachers and their fami- 
lies pecuniarily, as may through ill health or accident of any 
kind become unable to. teach. We would recommend it to 
the careful consideration of teachers generally in this city. 
Bz. J. Frank Wright, principal of G. 8, No. 7, is chairman 
of the committee, and is a gentleman well qualified to fill 
this important position. Under his skilful management 
we think it cannot fail to be a success. Two magnificent 
entertainments will be provided, and will take place in 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday and Friday evenings, Jan. 
21 and 23, which we hope will have a large attendance. 


Lerotures.—Those who remember Miss Kate Sanborn’s 
delightful lectures of last season will be” glad to ‘learn that 
this lady will give three¥more at Dr. Crosby’s church 
parior, on the morning of February 12th, 19th and 26th, 
at eleven o'clock. Course tickets can be obtained of Miss 
Sanborn, Hanover, N. H., for $2.00. We promise a rare 
literary treat and instruction charmingly conveyed. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Wasnincton.—A pleasing entertainment took place in 
Kindergarten Hall, where the pupils of the National Kin- 
dergarten (Mrs. Pollock) and their friends had gathered to 
celebrate their Christmas festival. They had invited the 
children from the German Orphan Asylum to enjoy the ex- 
er¢ises and receive Christmas gifts brought by the pupils, 
who received in their turn Christmas cards and refresh- 
ments. They sang several sweet songs in English and 
German, while the musical plays and the marching elicited 
universal admiration. Santa Claus came in due time for 
the-Orphans, much to the joy of all the children present. 
Mrs. Pollock also received some beautiful gifts from her 
normal class, as well as from her iittle pupils. 

On1o.—The Tenth annual session of the North Western 
Teachers’ Association, met at Sidney. There were 200 
representative teachers present from the Western and 
Southern part of the State. The following will give 
a‘ good idea of the work: “Our Public Schools, the 
effectual safety of our Repulic,” by President J. W Zeller 
of Findley Schools. He affirmed, the increasing foreign 
emigration to the U.S., demanded that the children of 
these enigrants should be put in the schools and American- 
ized, or our great Republic would fall to pieces. He enter- 
ed into statistics to prove this,’ and he handled the propo- 


importance of the subject. Discussion by Sup’t A, A. 


: McDonald of Toledo, G. W. Snyder of St. Paris, W. J 


Snyder of Toledo, and others. “Teaching, the Master 
Profession,” by J. A. Barber of St. Mary’s Schools. This 
was a logical paper, full of good thoughts, and was dis— 
cussed by S. Bowlus of Ottawa, Co.,G. W. Snyder and 
others. “School Government,” by J. T. Martz of Green- 
ville. It was athoughtful paper and called out an ani- 
mated discussion, participated in by J. W. Legg, J. W 
Dowd, W. J. Squire, A. A. McDonald, and others. “The 
Teacher's Work,” by Sup’t J. A. Pittsford of Forest Dis- 
cussed by W. J. Squire of Toledo High School and others. 
“ Advancement,” by Laura E. Holtz of Ottawa Schools; 
This was a well written paper, perhaps the best presented 
during the sessions. It was discussed ably by Miss 
Laura Conklin of Sidney, O. ‘“ Educational Outlook in 
Ohio,” by Sup’t L. D. Brown of Hamilton. Prof. Brown 
advocated optional county supervision and urged the as- 
sociation to concentrate influence upon the legislature this 
winter, to secure the necessary legislation to bring it about. 
“What shall be done with indolent pupils?” by P. W. 
Search of West Liberty. Discussed by Dowd of Troy, W. 
J. Squire, G. W. Snyder, Sup’t Hitchcock and others, 
Prof. G. F. Kinaston of South Toledo, “ Practical Elocu- 
tion in schools.” He showed the importance of zood read- 
ing, and the kind of training to secure it. He did not be- 
lieve that only a few were born to be readers, but that all 
can become intelligent readers if properly taught. Discuss- 
ed by J. C. Ridge of Cincinnati. ‘Physical science in 
public schools,”by J. E. Baker of West Cairo schools. The 
paper‘affirmed tha: the elements of these sciences could be 
taught in all schools, if the teacher was alive to their im- 
portance ; apparatus could be made by pupils and teacher 
to illustrate them. In Botany, the apparatus was supplied 
by nature, all the teacher had to do gwas to go to work, 
Discussed by a Mr. Ewing, who disagreed as to the pro- 
priety ot introducing this work, as “there was no time.” 
He was followed by G. W. Snyder, L. D. Brown and 
others, who agreed with the paper. The following officers 
were elected, viz: Pres., W. W, Ross, Vice-Pres. Van 
B. Boker, Sect’y Laura E, Holtz. It was decided to hold 
the next annual meeting in Toledo. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day Dec.,28, 29, 1880. “Common Schools,” by Thos, A. 
Pollock of Marimburgh.. This was a practical paper full 
of suggestions, which the live teacher will utilize. Dis- 
cussed by Wm. Hoover of Wapakoneta. “Civil Service 
Reform in our Public Schools,” by G. W. Snyder of St. 
Paris Schools. The paper recommended (1) a system of 
State Normal Schools; (2) County Supervisiun; (3) Such 
legislation as would make the township the unit, in place 
of the present Sub-District System; (4) Permanent em- 
ployment of teachers; (5) Pensioning the teachers who 
have served the State faithfully for a series of years; (6) 
The enforcement of compulsory school attendance; (7) 
Professional study by the; teachers, and support of the 
“ Educational Journals.” Don’t let them starve for want 
of support! The paper was discused by O. W. Butler of 
Bellefontaine, S. D. Brown and others. “The Good, the 
Beautiful and : the} True,” by J. E. Polly of Versailles 
Schools. Discussed by C. W. Bennett of Piqua Schools. 
“ Education in the South,’ by W. S. Haskell of Bowling 
Green. Discussed by Miss A. V. M. Luse of St. Paris. 
This was an able discussion, and the largelaudience applaud- 
ed the lady for her intelligent treatment of the vexed 
question, A few "eminent gentlemen felt their political 
corns trodden upon, and did not fail to make a noise that 
was discourteous to the lady. But all closed harmoniously, 
and felt that it was good to be at the sessions. A scienti- 
fic section was organized to hold tri-yearly lessons, the 
first to be the 2nd Saturday in April, at Wapkoneta, 0. 

Resolved: That the ungraded schools be furnished on ef- 
fective system of “County Supervision.” And it is the 
judgment of this association that the enactment of a “ State 
Law” making County Supervision permissible in such 
counties as would accept it upon a vote of the people, 
would be but justice to the ungraded schools. 

That it is the judgment of this association that the school 
intérests of the State demand a recognitign of the fact that 
“ Professional Training” for teachers is a necessity to se- 
cure this the State should provide a State Normal School 
thoroughly equipped to train the teachers of the State. 

G. W. 8. 


“ After examining a copy of your Traourrs’ Instrrore, 
will ask you to send me Dec., Jan , Feb., and Mar. numbers, 








for which I enclose 50 cents. Yours, T.°G. Granam.” 


Noted Educational Institutions. 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

James Smithson was an Englishman, and personally an 
utter stranger to our countrymen. He was the natural 
son of the Duke of Northumberland: he was educated at 
Oxford, where he took an honorary degree in 1786; he 
bore the name in that University of James Lewis Macie, 
but a few years after graduating he adopted that of 
Smithson, ever after after singing himself as James 
Smithson. The allowance made to him by the Duke of 
Northumberland, in connection with his retired and simple 
habits, enable him to accumulate the fortune which finally 
passed as the Smithsonian bequest into the trust and 
treasury of the United States; he died on the 27th day of 
June, 1829, at Genoa. 

On the 3d of December, 1838, the legacy bequeathed 
to the United States by James Smithson, amounting to 
$508,318.46, had been received and paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. In 1864 $54,100 was added to the 
original bequest, making the whole sum of the Smith- 
sonian fund $562,418.46. 

The Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Instutition 
held their first session September 7, 1846, in 1857 they 
compleat a building at a cost of $300,000, the first business 
tranaction of the regents resulted in the election by their 
votes of Professor John Henry, of Princeton, who was at 
that. time a member of the faculty of the College of New 
Jersey, occupying the chair of Natural Philosophy. The 
publications of the Institution are of three classes, (1) the 
“Contributions of Knowledge,” (2) the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Collections,” and (3) the “ Annual Reports.” The first 
named consists of memoirs containing positive additions 
to science resting on original research, and which are 
generally the result of investigations to which the In- 
stitution has in some way rendered assistance. The Mis- 
cellaneous Collections are composed of works intended to 
facilitate the study of branches of natural history meteoro- 
logy, chemistry, philology, etc., and are designed prin- 
cipally to induce individuals to engage in those 
studies as specialties. The Annual report contains transla- 
tions from works not generally accessible to Aemrican 
students, reports of lectures, extracts from correspon- 
dence, besides an account of the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Instition. These are presented 
to learned societies, to libraries, to colleges, and really to 
all reputable persons who asked for them either in persoz 
or by letter. 

The National Museum was established by the Govern- 
ment in 1842, and consists of the specimens collected by 
the Wilkes Exploring Expedition; it was ‘transferred from 
the Patent Office to the care of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1858. Congress annually appropriates for the care 
and preservation of these specimens from four to twenty 
thousand dollars per anoum, as the Museum has 
developed ; Spencer F. Baird succeeded Prof. Henry and 
is now at the head of the Institution. 





The Misses Robinson’s School. 





ORANGE, N. J. 

One is made to regret the superficial and impractical 
character of many of our schools. If teachers are not 
entirely ignorant, at least they neglect the true ideas of 
training, and the proper mode of imparting a true love 
and a noble ambition ofstudy in a pupil’s mind. They rely 
too much upon books and rules, and the multiplied studies 
overwhelm the young beginner. 

It must be insisted that the highest gift of the Teacher 
is a loving, cheerful spirit, with a desire to impart ideas, 
thoughts, and the true prirciples of the various branches 
of study. So many teachers seek the profession as “a 
stepping stone,” “‘a make shift,” “for the present,” con- 
stantly looking out for a better place and a higher salary. 
It is truly a high profession, and an important calling to 
train and care tor the young, and but few teachers seem 
to realize these ideas. It is a pleasure to find in this busy, 
money-making age, teachers who really love their work, 
and make it a study. 

We are led to these comments by a recent visit to the 
school of the Misses Robinson, at Orange, N.J. This 
suburban place is noted for its charming scenes, fine, mag- 
nificent villas and homes. Its elite residents feel justly 
proud of this institution which has done so much to edu- 
cate and refine its society. 

Our homes should be pleasant. Churches and public in- 








stitutions in this age of culture and art, should add to the 











charms of each place, but most of all we should care for 
our schools, and the moral and intellectual culture of the 
young. For this we need pleasant, well ventilated build- 
ings and skillful educators. The mechanic must under- 
stand his work, the artisan and inventor comprehend 
principles and laws; thus the teacher should not only be 
versed in studies, but understand the delicate laws which 
govern mirids and their connection to the spirit and 
God. 

The Misses Robinson seem to make these principles 
their study, and comprehend the delicate influences which 
control. They possess so much of the true love of teaching, 
that the pupils find pleasure in learning, and happiness in 
the school hours.’ The result of this is perfect trainiug 
and a wonderful progress. With all the lessons fully ex- 
plained; they can be quickly acquired. 

The school has been established since 1856, and has 
educated thousands, and now numbers 70 scholars. 
These come from the refined families of Orange, and the 
beautiful villages adjacent. We seldom find so many in- 
telligent and charming young ladies and spirited boys 
Pupils of former years now grace the happy homes, and 
mingle in the elegant and cultured society of Orange. 
The teachers’ labors are irksome, and severely task the 
mind and body. It is only when a love of the work, and a 
cheerful happiness pervades the life that this friction does 
not weary and make age come quickly. We find our 
idea realized here, for the Misses Robinson, after so 
many "years of valliant duty, still continue youthful in 
feelings, and inspire their pupils with enthusiasm. 

The school buildings are large, and the grounds ample, 
located onthe beautiful main avenue of Orange, near the 
depot. The faculty number eleven able teachers. Misses 
Eunice, Maria and Augusta Robinson are the principals. 
Misses Van Ness and Wiliams care for the primary classes, 
Miss Vail of Newark, is the elocutionist, and Miss Ridzins- 
ki attends to French, and Mr. Charles Roechling is the 
German teacher. Miss Augusta Robinson possesses rare 
talents, and a happy method of pleasing her classes with 
drawing and painting. Besides these studies there » » 
classes in Latin, Mathemathics, Ancient and Modern His 
tory, Etymology and Natural Science, Shakespeare, Eng- 
lish and French Literature. 

The school is under excellent discipline. We seldom 
visit class-rooms where the scholars appear more happy. 
In the Misses Robinson's school the teachers and pupils all 
work in harmony. It is this picture and such institutions 
which make us feel the necessity ot a higher ideal for 
teachers to aspire to, and earnestly desire that the practi- 
cal and beautiful may yet combine in studies and schools. 

L. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Aw Exementany Greex Grammar. By William W. 
Goodwin. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


This was first pnblished in 1872, and met with a great 
popularity. The present form isa revision. Among the 
notable features are the abundant nores on etymology, 
philology and syntax. The treatment of the Greek syn- 
tax is especially clear, simple and precise. The catalogue 
of verbs uas been increased ; in fact, the inflection of the 
verb is made a principal feature of the volume. The book 
will commend itself as a valuable text book. 

Weis’ Narvrat Pamosopay. Revised by Worthington 
C. Ford. New York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This is a revision of a text book that was very popular, 
and in its new dress it will regain itsold popularity. The 
recent progress in science is clearly showu in its pages ; 
many new illustrations have been sdded, and the whole 
work rendered more serviceable than ever. 

New Worp Anatysis. By William Swinton. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Company, New York and Chicago. 

The present text book is a rewriting of a book published 
in 1871 ; and differs from that volume in presenting much 
more practice work, as well as more Latin roots. After a 
brief introduction the Latin element is taken up in show- 
ing, first, the prefixes, then the suffixes, then English der- 
ivatives. In like manner the Greek element is taken up ; 
follewed by the Anglo-Saxon element. The treatment of 
each of these is precise and practical, and the volume is 
thus rendered of peculiar value to the school-room. 

Tae Scrence or Epvcation. By John Ogden. V: 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. F &: 

Prol. Ogden, Principal of the Normal School at Worth- 
ington, Ohio, is well known as a veteran teacher. He has 








produced in this volume s veluable contribution to the | 
number of pedagogical works already published. He speaks 
of Educational Capacity Forces and Processes, and then of 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral Education. We have 
given an extract from the volume, under the title of 
“ Blackboard Exercises,” by which our readers will get a 
pretty good idea of the volume. Man is created with s 


power to know and to de, and all true modes of education | 


must proceed in exact harmony with the laws governing 
the knowing and doing faculties. The philosophy of edu- 
cation has for its object the discovery of these laws. Any 
man who can throw light on thesr laws will be a benefac- 
tor, for education stands at the root of all things. 

Four Monras rm a Sngax Box. By Nathaniel H, Bish- 
op. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 

This is an account of a boat voyage of twenty-six hun- 
dred miles down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and along 
the Gulf of Mexico. The author is a noted traveler; he 
has been across South America and has written a very in- 
teresting account of it His book on a voyage in a paper 


| canoe in 1874 and '75 is fresh in the minds of most of our 


readers. This large volume takes up a variety of topics and 
is well worth reading; the author is by his previous ex- 
perience well fitted for voyaging and writing of his voy- 
ages It is handsomely illustrated by maps and appropri- 
ate cuts. There is no volume of descriptive traveling we 
have read with more pleasure, and we heartily commend 
it to our readers. 

Camps rx THE CarrpBees, the adventures of a naturalist 
in the Lesser Antilles. By Frederick A. Ober. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard ; price $2.50. 

A pleasant account of the author's two years’ expedition 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute, in the 
Lesser Antilles. Mr. Ober made some valuable discoveries 
in natural history ; he penetrated the forests, going on 
ground hitherto unknown save to the natives. Some of 
the prettiest pieces*of scenery, Mr. Ober at once photo- 
graphed, and these have been engraved and illustrate the 
book. 

Tue Ixpypenpent Writixc Speiirr. By J. Edwin 
Phillips A. F. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

The three blank books of this series are ruled in columns 
and have the script alphabet on each page as a model for 
the scholar. 

Tue Normat Teacuer Parstno Book, 
Danville, Indiana : J. E. Sherrill. 

This blaak book has rules and models for parsing, and 
suggestions for analyzing sentences. 

From Farner to Soy. By Mary Dwinnell Chellis, New 
York : National Temperance Society ; price $1.25. 

This is simply-told tale of country life in a well-to-do 
farmer's family. The law of heredity is brought out in one 
or two instances. The characters set each other off well, 
and are strongly drawn. 

MAGAZINES. 

“ Premature Burials,” is dilated upon by G. Eric Mackay, 
in the Popular Science Monthly for January. “ Why do 
Springs and Wells Overflow?” “ Vaccination in New 
York.” “ Interoceanic Canal Routes,” “ The International 
Weather Service,” are the titles of some of the articles. 


By F. P. Adams. 


Opening the January Potter's American Monthly is a 
twelve-paged article on “A Day at the Capital,” by G. B. 
Griffith; there are illustrations of the Capitol building, 
statues in the Corcoran Art Gallery, engravings of some 
of the most noted pictures. Of the series of papers on 
* America’s Song Composers,” by George Birdseye, Fred- 
rick Buckley is the subject. Clinton Montague describes 
“ Glass of all Ages.” 

The Musical Herald occupies a place in musical litera- 
ture that no existing journal fills. A new musical journal 
which is to be largely devoted to the music of the Church 
and Sunday School, and which is designed to occupy, to 
a great extent, a new place in American musical literature, 
has just been started in Boston. It is called The Musical 
Herald, and some of the ablest writers on musical topics 
have already been engaged to contribute regularly to its 
pages. Church music in relation to Quartette, Choir,Chorus 
and Congregational Singing, will be among the subjects 
discussed. Such a publication will meet with a cordial 
welcome from Pastors. Choristers, and all others interest- 
ed in Church or Sunday School music. 

The first number of the Normal Worker comes from 
Morris, Illinois. It can boast eight pages, well printed. 

The frontispiece of the January Domestic Monthly is an 
apt illustration of the progress in art. Even for a fashion 





plate the colors are soft and artistic. 
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© From Missouri a new educational paper—The Missouri 
Teacher comes, with hopes of success, which we hope will 
be fulfilled. 

The Missionary Herald makes its monthly visits, telling 
what the missions in distant lands are accomplishing. The 
publishers are talking of issuing a Mission Quarterly. 

Ida Hay, Alice Williams Brotherton, George Cooper, 
Mary N. Prescott, Dora Burnside, Mary D. Beine, Emily 


| Carter, and Alfred Selwyn help to make the January Nur- 





sery attractive. 
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Tus Inprans.—During the past year there has been 
among many tribes a marked advance toward civilization. 
The results of Indian farm labor (exclusive of the five civi- 
lized tribes of the Indian Territory during the year 1879 
are as follows ; 


Number acres broken.......... . 27,131 
Number acres cultivated................ « 1157,056 
Number bushels wheat raised............ 328,637 
Number bushels corn raised.............. 643,286 
Number bushels oats and barley raised....° 189,054 
Number bushels vegetables raised........ 390,598 
kf Se errerr rrr rer 48,333 
By the five civilized tribes : 

Number acres cultivated...............4+ 273,000 
Bushels wheat raised...........-......- 565,400 
Bushels corn raised...............00000: 2,015,000 
Bushels oats and barley raised ........... 200,000 
Bushels vegetables raised ............... 336,700 
tt Serer rrr rer 176,500 


The only sure way to make Indians advance in civiliza- 
tion, is thought to be to give each heed of a family 160 
acres of land, and to each unmarried adult 80 acres, and to 
issue patents for the same, making them inalienable and 
free from taxation tor twenty-five years. From all except 
the five civilized tribes there has been a call for such 
lands, and a largely increased desire for houses, agricultur- 
al implements, wagons, civilized dress, etc., etc. 


Dr, Ricaarpsox, the eminent English lecturer on 
sanitary topics, has lately given the people, in a popular 
talk, what he calls “a few golden rules for securing health 
in the house.” They are not new, but worth condensing: 
First, Light: for all ages, in all seasons, sunlight is a bearer 
and sustainer of helth. Nex', Sleep: Seven hours at least 
in summer and nine in winter—with more for children and 
feeble folks. Third: A separate bed for each person, with 
plenty of air. Fourth: A daily bath of cold water in 
summer, and tepid water in winter. Fifth: An equal 
aad not over-heated temperature with plain food and pure 
air. 

Tue Orc or Coat.—The most eminent geologists 
have hitherto ascribed the formation of coal to large quan= 
tities of driftwood accumulating in estuaries, where they 
were subsequently covered by sedimentary deposits, the 
ligneous structure becoming modified in the course of 
ages. Experiments render it highly probable that the 
plants which gave rise to coal first underwent a species of 
peaty fermentation, during which they lost their organic 
structure. The peat thus formed became gradually con- 
verted into coal by the combined action of heat and pres- 
sure. . 
+—ee. 8 ~ 


What the Press Says of the Institute. 








We have no doubt that our public school teacters would 
nd much useful information in the perusal of its monthly 
numbers.— Philadelphia Journal. 


The teacher who does not see one of our educational 
papers is apt to fall behind. The Jnstitute is an excellent 
paper, and well worth the subscription and time given to 
its reading. It presents many fresh ideas upon the subject 
of teaching.— Carolina Spartan. 


It is well worth double the dollar it costs, and if read 
widely would lift our schools from the present stagnant 
condition. We like the spirit and tohe of the paper.— 
Good Health, 


The editorials of the Teacher's Institute are able and in- 
structive, and show that the writer is impressed with the 
principle that, to have good schools we must have good 
teachers.— Normal Reporter. 


In the discussion concerning educational publications (at 
the Monroe County Teachers’ Association) the Teachers’ 
Institute received the most hearty endorsement from many 


' of the leading educators in the county.—Sunday Herald 
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Friends of Education, 


No man deserves this grand title who does not do some- 
thing to advance the progress of education; to diffuse 
educational thought; to increase the teacher's influence, 
skill and remuneration. 

Every man who really believes in education will sub- 
scribe for an educational journal, for it aims at all these 
things and far more. And that president, pr. ‘essor, super- 
intendent, principal or teacher who does noi feel enough 
nterest in the progress of education to subscribe for one 
should “step down and out,” and let some “live man,” 
some real “friend of education,” take the position. 

Such men have no more horizon than one at the bot- 
tom of a deep well; they can “run” their school, class 
or department but that is all. Their creed is as narrow 
as that of the Mohawk Dutchman who prayed :—‘ The 
Lord bless me and my wife, my son John and his wile, 
us four and no more, Amen.” 

They are in it, but not of it; they don’t care about ednca- 
tion, it is the money they areafter. Can not they afford 
a cent or two a week to accomplish educational purposes 
beyond their reach, even if they are so wise that they can 
acquire no more knowledge? We declare emphatically 
that they, of all others,canNoT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT AN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. To give life to others, the teacher 
must firstlive himself. 

Any teacher can now afford to take a weekly educa- 
tional paper. The New York Scxoor Journat will be 
furnished at the following club rates. From one to four 
copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each; 
rom ten to nineteen copies, $1.25; and over twenty copies, 
$1.00 each, post-paid. Twenty teachers can take it three 
months $6.00, or ten cents # month. The question is 
not, Can they afford it? but Can they afford not to take 
it? Specimens free. Send for a specimen of the 
Scnotars’ Companion, an eight page monthly paper for 
scholars, 50 cents a year. It will help to educate your = 
pils; it will interest them in education. Every teacher 
is paid for helping circulate it. For ten subscribers to 
the Companton the Journat is sent free. Address , 

We send out sample copies to increase our circulation ; 
Not to furnish free educational reading. We try and 
find out who are the “live” teachers, and present thovre 
with a sample of a paper that they cannot afford to be wish- 
out it, even if it cost five dollars instead of one. If they 
are really live teachers they will realize the value of the 
pe Educators must have educational ideas and tools. 

e expect to hear from every one who gets a sample cupy. 
If you are too dead to take it, hand it to some one who is 
alive.” If you are too poor send five Companion subscri- 
bers and you will get it free/ Now then. 

Epison’s Marvetous Discovery.—Edison, by a succes- 
sion of brillitnt successes, has at last perfected an electric 
lamp, which promises to revolutionize the present methods 
of hghting our streets and homes. According to a minute 
and lengthy description given in the Herald, the electric 
light is produced, incredible as it may appear, by passing 
an electric current through a little piece of paper. By an 
ingenious yet simple process, the paper is heated until all 
its elements are removed, except its carbon filaments. The 
latter (which are found to be “ more infusible than plati- 
num and more durable than granite”) are placed, unbroken 
in a glass globe connected with the wires leading to the 
electricity producing machine, and the air exhausted from 
the globe. Then the apparatus is ready to give out a light 
that produces no-deleterious gases, no smoke, no offen- 
sive odors—a light wétLout flame, without danger, requir- 
ing no matches to ignite, giving out but little heat, vitiat- 
ing no air, and free from all flickering. 
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The Best Butter Color. 
for dairymen’s use, summer or winter is that made by 
Wells, Richardson & Co, Burlington, Vt., and called “ Per- 
fected.” Itgives the perfected June tint, and does not in- 
jure the butter as does the crude annatto and preparations 
made from it. 





Guilty Of Wrong. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing excellent re- 
medies with the large mass of “ patent medecines,” and in 
this they are guilty of a wrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies fully worth all that is asked for them, and 
one at least we know of—Hop Bitters. The writer has 
hadoccasion to use the bitters in just such aclimate as we 
have most of the year in Bay City, and has always found 
them to be first-class and reliable, doing all that is claim- 








Ir wasa happy circumstance for George M. Cobb, of 
Westford, Vt., that Kidney-Wort found its way into his 
dwelling, no less than three members of the family having 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 





The Subscription Price is $2.00 per annum in advance, and should be re- 
mitted by Post Office Order or Registered Letter. Money securely sealed ix 
an envelope and correctly addressed is rarely lost, but if sent in this way, it is 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. The order must in all 
cases be accompanied by the arrearages due. 

Ifan order for the paper is not promptly attended to, it should be repeated. 
Give full name, (Miss or Mrs, &°c.,) P. O. Address, Town, County and State. 

We want an agentin every town and village of the United States; their 
work for this JourNAL and our other publications, will be liberally paid for. 


£. L. KELLOGG & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 








The publishers solicit educational news from all quar- 
ters; they will be happy to receive annual reports, 
catalogues, etc., from superintendents and principals; 
also to learn the times and places of holding Associa- 
tions, Institutes, and Conventions. These departments 
of educational work, being of great importance, will re- 
ceive our constant attention. 


ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods. 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and | management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any. 
subscriber for one new JournaL subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 


3. Johonnot's Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
essive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber te 
OURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. 

(2) Cultivation of the Memory. 

(3) On the Use of Words, 

"Yn Discipline. 

(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to- 
the Ci , with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 











Taz New York Sonoot Journat. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 


Proms 1 to 4 copies.........scccccccsececece $2.00 each 
‘ 5 to 9 copies to one adddress........... 150 “ 
10 to 19 copies to one address........... a * 

20 copies to one or more address............ 1.00 “ 


The blunk label on each paper shows up to what date a,sub- 
scriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discontinued, 
he will continue to send it, The paper will, however, be 
stopped at any time thereafter, if the snbscriber so desires, 


cost you but ten cents each! 


5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c. 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 
tracts, Loth English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culwure. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the- 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
Journat or Institute and ten cents for postage, etc. Thus 
you get it for ten cents’ 





and remits the amount due for the time that he has received it. 
The papers for a club will be stopped at once on the" expira- 
tion of the club subscription, unless a renewal for the same is | 
received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a year 
at yearly rates, 

If the papers for a club are te be sent to one ad— 
dress, the publisher desires to Lave for reference, the 
names ot all the subacribers. He therefore requires that 
each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 
paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first jormed, wouldj be au- 
thorized to subscribe anew. Such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro rata for the time 
of their subscriptions, % 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post-office 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to which it has 
been sent. All addresses should include both county and 
state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription in connection with which his name has not 
befcre been known to the publisher, will please give the 
name of the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Journat to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this office 
to any address, 





Books for Teachers. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 

The teacher must study about his profession ; it is not a 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 
we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each.one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
100m work. 
1. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted book is without a peer. The principles ot 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 

that no other writer has equaled. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new Journal sub- 
scriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 














been cured. As a cathartic and diuretic it acts surely and 
without pain and cures obstinate cases of liver complaints, 
Kidney disease and piles, 





6. Craig's Question Book. $1.50. 

For description see our advertisingj pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JournaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents ' 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 


This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
published. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
ot titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one JourNAL, one InstrTuTE, or two Companton subscribers - 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1 
cents. —— 


8. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 The answers are- 
quoted from standard text books. ere are 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing.. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practica 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JournnwaL 
two to the InstiruT®, four to the Companion, and twenty 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty five cents. 





9. the Pocket Dictionary. 50e. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus-. 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JOURNAL, or one InstiTUTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companton subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


10. Moore's Universal Assistant, $2.50. 


Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one Journat, three Instrrurs, and five Companion sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


1l. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

For eight new subscribers to the Jovenat; for sixteen 
to the Instrrure; for thirty-two to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay: 
in these precious books at that rate? 











2. How to Teach. $1.50. 
\ This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 





EK. L. Kettroce & Co., Educational Publishers. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
It is the best. Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


ex haustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both toin t 


VITALIZED 
P H OSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervou 
and grown persons, by feeding th 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





All About Advertising. | 
Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular | 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- | 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly | 
all the book and stationery houses of the | 
United States and many other business} 
houses. | 

We hope our friends will give us their aid | 
in keeping what we have and in increasing | 
our list. This they can do by mentioning | 


this Journat when they purchase articles | relieve 


named in it. 
The circulation of the JournaL is now so 


large and so yeneral throughout the country | 4 Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme | 


that it is an excellent advertising medium. 


We quote from a letter received from a ps. Sen Mikeeen © feted. 
“T will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. | 


gentlemen who has advertised a year: 


shall continue to advertise with you; your | pos. 


paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—‘‘ We 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
‘began. It is a live pape: beside.” 





No more Hard Times. 

If you will stop spendingso much on 
__ fine clothes, rich food and style, buy good, 
healthy food, cheaper and better clothing ; 
get more real and substantial things of lite 
every way, and especially stop the foolish , 
habit of employing expensive, quack doctors 
or using so much of the vileShumbug that 
does you only harm, but put your trust in 
that simple, pure remedy, Hop Bitters. that 
cures always at a trifling cost, and you will 
see good times and have guod health.— 
Chronicle. 

Heat relaxes the system and opens the 
way for diseases to attack the depressed and 
weary body. People ot judgment and ex- 
perience at such times make use of Kidney- 
Wort, as this great remepy keeps up the 
tone of the whole body by enabling the liver, 
bowels and kidneys to perform their func- 
tions perfectly. 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Price, 50 Cents. 











The Pronounornc Pocket Dictionary is 
one of the literary wonders of the times. It 
was formerly sold for $1.00; then reduc- 
ed to 75 cents and ‘finally to 50, one firm 
sold 6000 at 65 cents. 

The volume has over 250 iilustrations and 
gives the correct spelling and pronunciation 
of all the principal words of the En 
language—-30000 in number. It also has an 
apperdix of fcreign words, phrases and 
forms of address. It is by far the moat com- 
plete and perfect work of the kind ever 

ublished, and is an invaluable companion 
or all. 

As a useful volume to present to your pw 
p'ls it is not to be excelled. Every pupi: 
should be encouraged to handle a dictionary, 
to learn how to use one, and to make use o1 
one. Thiscompact volume is just the thing 
for this purpose and we shall offer it so that 
it can be easily obtained. 








CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Effectual of Remedies. S CORSETS, 
Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or ay) n 
“+2 2 if 
| Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, << J] i ) ge 
Asthma, and all Affections of the , a Ps 


LADY ACENTS ——— FOR 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S | | 
OLD’S | 









Favorably known and | 
Largely Used in New| 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 76¢ A BOTTLE. 
One of the Beri, Cheapest 


AND MOST 








TE) 
_SKIRT-SUPPORTING U4 








Throat and Lungs. 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

«* If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not tail to 

The timely use of a 25c bottle | 


The % bottle contains four times as much as the We | 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








9283 Broadway. New Y-rs. 


"Branch Office : 3% and 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass. | 

My patrons ev ap will recognize the shove cute | 
with pleasure. e Muse. GriswoLp Corser h 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its healthful- 
ness, elegance, es and easy ustment to suit 
any form reets received the highest award at | 
Centennial Exhibition also at the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Associa’ ton, and wherever exhibited. | 
Sold exclusively byl ladies. Permanent em loyment with 
gent solery obtained by addressing the neral Office, 


PERMANENTLY CuRES [| 
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KIDNEY DISEASES, dere by al prompuy filed Remit by Post-office order 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, Aggy ty Ry Jt FT 
Cc stipati a { Pil way, New York. Price, from $1.50 upwards. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bed cases of PILES, and has never failed te 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCTIILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priecless value. Afier sixteen 
years ot great suCering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it compictely cured me.” 

©, 8. MOGARBON, of Berkshire, says, “one 


VASELINE. 





Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


ment of wounds, burne, sores, cuts, 
matism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete 
ise for coughs, 
a, etc. 
Seed vy cggpovet by the leading physicians of Eu- 


colds, sore throat, een, and diph- 


POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 
COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 5@ Cent Sizes of al! Our Goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, _ 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Human Hair Goods, 


222 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Has constantiy on hand and read 
complete assortment of INVISI FRONTS for young 
— ol, of material curled hairs, which instantly 
mprove 

e Fri 





KIDNEY-WORT is a dry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY «rT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggista. Price, $1.00, 











appearance. 

e Coquet and the Coquet Pompadour, th 
Ln «oy Pompadour Perfection, and “sll 0 
fashionable styles. All al prices saited to the time. 

A fall assortment of Hair Switches of the i quality. 
ange. 


ws ‘oved process. 
For st:icing 9500 willl be paid of invisible Halt Nets and Golden 


Gaectment 
Seeing tos Mtoe Sef | we ne A Sane srt Ing 
” a cs cons’ on han 
relyvn Hop Bitters. or help.” iste ae 


E or or GOLDEN #. 
We wish to call special attention to Dr. Nelanton’s 
(the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 


LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM), 
the only reliable preparation known to science that wil! 


=a Bitsere bafld: | 
hens 
gures. . acontineally 


“Kidney and 


restore and invigorate the growth of hair on bald head 
rm BERTIFRIGE apnoea Wythe Pecuty ot Pars ted 

e est Hop Cover Crreis oot © Tee oe 08 
zer, 8to rest dp the sweecest, safest Turin. i a ROYAL PRINC COLOGNE 


and best. Ask children. 


Th for 
——* ay Fo and 


acy® is auperier 


D.1.C.isan absolute 


lood and liver regu- 
op Bitters. 


hap 
Mr. Charles Wittinaner is the only persop to prepare 
these articles acccording to the original preecription of 
Dr. Nelanton, of Paris. Paris.” - 


Reliable Dentifrice. 


After experimenting with the many preparations 
recommended for cleansing the teeth, I feel confident 
nb offering the above Dentrifice to all those who appre- 
ciate @ preparation whose ingredients can not injure 
mee 


Law- 





Bitters has re- 

tosobrie y ad 

health, perfect v vecks 
from intemperance. 





eT Od ey and correct all 1 
purities of the breath. Put yay gs 
able flavors for the mouth, Rose and W etenmeas 
PRICE 25 and 35 CENTS, 
| Sent by mail to any part of the U.S. on receipt of 25 


ness, tion Busereceee 
wine 


“Sour stomach, sick All above sold by FE 
w doses.”" 











_ conta, Sent to any part of the city C.0.D., by sending 
order on postal card State price and flavor. 






Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
aw Fire Fire Aira, Farms, ete. FULL 


ue sent Free 
VANDUZEN é& eT , Cincinnati, o. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Bau 


‘ everyla 








Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Fxposition, 


j} The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- | 
| skin d . rheu- | 


ey Totlet — = made from pure Vaseline—euch as 


for use a large and 


most delicate ename! but wil) neutralize py nf 


only by Dav W.J STEWART, Dentist | 

28d St. and Oth Ave., N. Y. City. | 

ine have *‘ Reliable Dentrifice” printed on | 
, and my signature. i 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
| Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til 
' lery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, ete., etc. ll kinds of Cartains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and ret»rned by ex- 
press 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Complete tustructions in the art of making Point 
and Honiton Lace, with illustrations, di nA, ete., 
the whole made so plain that ladies with any dex’ 
terity with the needle will have little trouble in 
making many articles of personal adornment, -_e ae 
Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, Lace for a Timmings, ete 
ete. Also the art of Kensington Embroidery, with ti: 
lustrations, Cretonne and Appliqué Work, Chrome 
Photography, r-1~ 4 Flowers and Fruit a 
etc. A copy of our boc Ob tP harclas id, only Sve 5) centa. 


Address J. L. PATTEN & Barclay St., New York. 


tEMENT. 
A New Book on this ilies in Press. 


-BY— 
4™MO8 M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THE’ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS 
Chap. 1. Good Order the Result of7Good ‘Manage 


ment 
Principles of Schoo] Management. 
General Requisites 
Difficulties 
Classification. 
Programme 
Recitations and Recesses. 
Discipline 
Obtaining Attention 
Penalties and Puni hments. 
A Well-Managed School. 
Miscellaneous 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price §1, 
post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Gompanion subscribers 


E. L. KELLOGC & CO. 








CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Wil send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


















This remar 
cine will cure na, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c. 
or any en an 
will remove bunch 
= blistering or caus- 
™ © 











About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next to man. He goes 

to battle with him; he follows in the funeral traip; he 

| Is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high moantains at man's bidding. Bat few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not as 


goes . Wesend them in paper covers, post-paid, for one 
NSTITUTE, Cne JOURNAL, or two COMPANION subscri- 
qers. BE. L. KELLOGG @ CO. 4 
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Best Krown. Esra tara.l624 
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. Parker’s Exercises in English Com- 


a large number of Colleges and Universities. 
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PUBLISHERS. | 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
$5 und 87 Park Place, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
manship. 


, 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial I Drawing Series. 
InpusTRIAL DRAWING 
Primany Drawine CaRpDs. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 
GUIDE To CaRDs. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks, 





| 
| 


lementary, Retail Price, 5 2, & 3, 10 cts. 
McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks, 
American, Retail Price, 5 cts. Nos. 1, 2 & 3, 10 cts, 


Tee National Composition Book. An Flemen- 
and Practical Series of Graded Lessons in Com- 
tion Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
rice, 10 cents. 
Greene's 's Graded Cymer Blanks. 


“ 


nguage 
Desert ¥- ve Ca’ taloy ues with Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, |"s 
| 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well's Logarithms, 
CGilbert’s Speliers, 





position, Etc. 
we have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
eaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
edited by Prof. WELLs of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 


dgr-ori 
REMS2ZN and BAFrEL:| 


Cc HANGER: PUBLISHERS, PHILA., 


Prof. LARBERTON’sS HISTORICAL SERIES | } 


vutlines of History.—Outlines of History; with | 
Original Tables, Fe pays «0 Genealogical and | 
Literary. 1 vol., 258 pages, obiong 4to, cloth, $3.00 | 

a Questions, gically Arranged and Di. | 
vi 
The companion-book to a of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.7 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored | 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Daw: 
of ey AA to the Present Day. 1 vol, oblong quar 
to, al 

Historical Gaare, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fa)! 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
untilthe present day. This Chart is published in | 
four distinct forms. | 
#~ For terms and other information, a/@ves the | 


publichers 


Cras. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pubhahers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 


|" 
| 
| 








lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy...... $2.25 each. 
GREEK---Hemer’s [liad, Gospel St. John, aud | 
Xenophen’s Anabasis.... ....,......92.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interliunears free. Send for terms 
aud circulars, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 








15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 








GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | -* png & 





4PPL ETON'S Young Chemist. 


RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Sedegcecocsee = The five books sent 0 
teachers for examination 
for $3.50, or any one book 
Key 200 for half price, = only in 
reply to request 8 accompanied by the mon: 

‘or special terms for introduction write 


W. J. GILBERT, Pubbsher, St. Louis, Mo. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri.’ 
SECOND EDITION. 
The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
@very considerable extent from the influence of teach, 


ere and ee ee on of the country. 


“ A volum f Lawn can afford to do 
be his tayorite mode of pronun- 


wont whatever af Education, St. 


“Careful and learned research.”"—Datly Advertiser, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR; 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
N”W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 











Halt 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO piOTiCm ARS. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
WWERSAL. Pp. 10. 
UnivEneé rw and CRITIC AL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
rary 8 
ICTIONARY. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. | 
Half roan. 


ACADEMIC I ty 
bey A tensive DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 


12mo. Half roan. 00. 
eg agg? ‘es Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. M@mo. Cloth, 6 
cts.: roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; 10an, tucks, gilt edges, 


ene special aids to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our wy distinguished educa- 
| tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our PPINCO 
J PPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st., Falladeiphia. 


“NORMAL TEACHER ” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
‘NORMAL PRINOIPLES, 
Methods Instruction, Vi 
a nes Re any of - . Neargus 
“Helps for the the ‘School-Room, 


‘rom Actual 
Teachers, ogg" 


ving their 
 #- Sor conducting and 
managing schools, and Notes end 


=e 


The Normal Teacher ; 
$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 

The only educational periodical in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 

school journais, in that it gives those principles of teach- 
ing which can be made to work in every school, and by 

which the labor < the teacher is made a pleasant, instead 
f an irksome ta: 


The N ormat Question Book ; | 
Prepared eaten, | Jor the use war é oe eehere in preparing 





Contains nearly aa aan: que a and answers 
on the common school branches, arranged in a system- 
atic and philosophical order. The Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult points on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the best authorities, with the 
name of the author, ie page and paragraph from which 
each answer is tak th an pena, containing 
outlines of Infinitiv on. Partici ies an Analysis in Gram- 
mar, Percentage in Arithmetie, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Map Drawi Pe A Scale of Criticism, A Pro- 
gremme of Studies and Recitations, Ruies to be Observ- | 
During Examination, and Hints and Suggestions on | | 


| the Preparation gf MS, Topic List for the Study of 


| Geo Eat ny etc. By fart’ 2 most complete and valuable | 


| Zor find wer 1 sued from the press. Price, | 


my ee Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. Daas Lrixp. 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would make the most success of his school, must have 


~~ 
eare acquainted with allthe teacher's works pub- 
| wished in eons Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this is the most practical work for the Country 
er that has ever been issued from the pret The 
book 181 meeting with agreatsale. Price, $1.'25. 
METHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 
= TIVE AND INTERESTING. WAKE UP 
UR DULL GRAMMAR CLASS BY 
USING THE 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains sont -eight blank pages ruled 
and arranged for w parsing lessons, and sevetal 
pages reading matter, consisting md rogrammes and 
models for parsing every part of 5 , and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules for dis inguishing the differ. 
ent parts of speech in difficult cases,an explanation of 
the constructions of pata Be ‘part ticiples and the 
Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 Cents. 
NORMAL ours the COMMON 
SCHOOL BRANCH. 
Designed as an aid to teachers a pupils in the 
method of teaching and studying by topics. By G. DaL- 


“2 ents wanted, Big for terms. cm 
— J. E. SHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 





(In Press.) 





New Music Books. 


Parlor i Organ hi an Instruction Book. ¢1.50. 


is very easy, thorough and 

ee book ea both light and sacred music ; 

th pet A Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Rondos, Sunday 

School and Church Music; in fact every- 

fking cota can be played on areed ees 1t includes 
50 tunes for one hand, 150 wp ‘or Engering. 

pieces es for lesson: ns, and abo Hymn ‘unes 

and Glees, all with full and plain , LAW 


Johnson’s New Method for Thoringh Base, 


is ee Se Chord, Glee and Sacred music, and is published 
for $1.00. 


Temperance Jewels, «35 cts. voaras:) 


commends itself to cler, en by the religious cha 
racter ofits contents and to all Temperance ome 


by the excellence of its poetry and music. 
Apecknen copy ! 
(30 cts.) sells very rapidly 


White Robes. proving that it is appreciated | § 


bse the sweetest Sunday School Song Book ever 
Send for Specimen copy ! 








made. 

res me ae with a NEW YEAR'S 8U 
TO “7 E MUSICA L RE- 

CORD” e 00,) receive ten times that 


amount in g: mule ail the news, and valuable in- 


structive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C, H, DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway New York. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 


100 Copies of any Original 


Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 


Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we ray give the Hektograph a 


trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 


Among those who are using the Hek 


tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


WESTERN UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 
HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
. 22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


| 44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Beton. 
115 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


SENT FREE, 


A Journal of 27 pages, for saree Students, and all Lovers of Music. 


} _— {53° SOUTH 7th sT. PHILA. 


53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohie. 





A specitien copy of the 


MUSICAL HERALD, 


The foremost writers in all 


departments of musical culture, including Voice, Piane, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, Choral 
Music, both SzovLar and SacreD Theory and Methods of Vocal Music for Public Schools, Seminaries 
Colleges, and Harmony, have been engaged, making It a journal indispensable to a coop Musical Edacation,. 
PasTORs, SUPERINTENDENTS, CHOISTERS, ORGANISTS and CHOIRS will be specially interested in the departmens 


of Church and Sunday School Music. 


Terms, $1.50 a year. which includes 


S10 WORTH of MUSIC 


of the highest character. 


Address THE MusioaL HERALD Co., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for postag 





sSNA AADS 2S SOX 













STEEL PENS 


NSWASRLOERICE 28 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 











oven one 








For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, | 70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit ali hands. 


and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





*," X-Mas *,* 
CEIURCEZ & COS. 


CHRIDTMAS | SELECTION) 


For 1879. 


&@” Six beautiful Carols by the best writers 
of Sacred Song. Better than ever for Sunday 
Schools, Choirs and the Home Circle. 

Price, $4 per hundred; Single copies § cents. 


“CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A SUPERB NUMBER. 
‘ ieee Benen VISITOR is the most attractive ever 
Riven original articles from a dozen of the 
oremogt wr s writers on musica! ica. 


| topics 
Rexford, and full ap of “Great 
Tone Poets.” r ee music ed Yo a4 songs b. KY 


Ate ej” plano mus a by 5B. pratt 
4 ram Yi sf Oo naiena Calm 

it for music lovers. Petes, % , An “Sbecripts ion, 
sis a - pont with premium 

Be sure to send for the Holiday VISITOR and have 
it vent to y musical friends. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnatti, . 
And 85 Broadway, few York 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 











% Hawley Street, Boston. 
SEG Kadre 


ur own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
BH. Savviett & Co.,Portland,Maine : 


— 


Cheapest Book Store in the World 
M. J. HYNES, 


Old and New Books. 


2nd Hand School Books a Specialty. 


plimmense prices pald for Old Books. Orders by mat 


1% NASSAU, 7 BEEKMAN, & 19 ANN 8T8., N. Y. 








4 Bae te te to Agree convening Sor eo Dips 
$ dress. P. O. VIORERY. 2 Augusta, Maine 


S726 cist tree. Address Tavs & Con, Augusta, Main 





The Best Paper! Try It! 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
35th YEAR. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First-Class 

Ww beta J New-paper of Sixteen Pages, printed in the 

ost beautiful style, profusely illustrated with splen- 
did engravings, representing the newest Invections 
and the most recent Advances in the Arts and Scienove, 
including New and Interesting Facts in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, the Home, Health, Medical Progress, 
Social Science, Natural History, Geology, Astronomy. 
The most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers 
in a)l departments of Science, will be found in the 


Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half year, which iu- 
cludes nt to Agents. Single Ang 
=. Sold by all newsdealers. Remit by 

to & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, N. L 


der 
PATENTS Tm Connection with the Scrmn- 
? Frc AMERICAN, Messrs. Munn & 
Co. are Solicitors of American ana Foreign Patents, 
have had 85 years experience, and pon Sereree tae 
gest establishment in the world. 
on the bestterms. A 
AMERICAN 


through cy, with the name and residence 
the Patentee, circulation thus given, 
pubiic attention is directed to the merits of the new 
or introduction often easily effected. 
wh» has va or in- 
can ascertain, free of char, patent 

Be to M & Co, 
We also send free our Book t 
we, veats, Trade-Marks, and 
how red, with hints for procuring advances on 
inven’ Address for the Paper, or concerning 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row. New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F & Tth Sts,, Washington, D. © 


LADY fit oyomts wanreEs- = te 


A dies. G Pais, 
Philadephia, Pa- 











